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Merry Christmas 


Once more the gay, festive Christn 
season is upon us, and I’m here to wij 
you a Merry Christmas in sixteen la 
guages. If you live in a city with 
large foreign population, you will u 
doubtedly hear some of these Christm 
greetings: 


Spanish—Felizg Navidad 
French—Joyeux Noel 
Italian—Buon Natale 
Swedish—Glad Jul 
Norwegian—Gledelig Jul 
Danish—Glaedelig Jul 
German—fF roehliche Wethnachten 
Russian—Strozhedstom Kristovym 
Polish—Wesolych Swiat 
Greek—Kala Christougena 
Czechoslovakian—Vesele Vanoce 
Lithuanian—Linksmu Kaledu 
Yugoslavian—Stretan Bozic 
Hungarian—Boldog Karacsony 
Dutch—Zalig Kerstfeest 
American—Merry Christmas 


Doesn’t our December cover girl lo 
as though Santa had been mighty go 
to her? She’s Hvelyn, niece of 
Leanetta Simms, who works here at { 
Christian Board of Publication. Do 
looks just as happy as Evelyn, but th 
everyone should look especially happy 


Christmas time. 

What’s Here? Everyone exped¢ 
something special in Christmas issues / 
magazines, and Hearthstone hasn’t 
you down. It’s full of delightful Chri 
mas features. 

Maymie R. Krythe likes to keep 1 
mentos of Christmas from year to y 
in a Christmas annual. If you are 
terested in such a project and want 
know how it’s done, then read ‘‘Mé 
Your Own Christmas Annual.’? 

In your family is a holiday just : 
other day. without any special si 
cance? Emil Kontz, in his study a q 
“‘Making Holidays Meaningful,’’ » qi 
how to aggrandize our national holi 

There are many stories which 
become a part of Christmas, like C 
mas trees and eréches and wrea 
the windows. ‘‘The Little Gray L: 
by Anne Tuttle Wilson, is our Chris 
story this year, and we think t 
‘‘tradition’’ material. ’ 

The Davy Crockett crowd w 
you to read ‘‘Terry’s Tree’’ to 


What’s Coming? Hear 
starting the New Year right b 
you some fine reading. Ti 
for next month are ‘*M 
Watch??? ‘“We’ll Take 
Stride,’’ ‘‘How They Lost E 
‘‘The Home I’d Like,” 
three girls without families. 


| 
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THE WORLD 


) 
| Philadelphia—There will be a good crop from the ‘‘mitten 
ee’? aes this season. The ‘‘yield’’ is expected to exceed 
ist year’s which was about 50,000 pairs of gloves and mittens, 
eeording to the American Briends Service Committee. 


The Quaker relief agency has made the ‘‘mitten tree’’ a 
hedium of Christmas giving in communities, churches, and 
vhools across the country. This is the sixth year for the 
roject which was the idea of Mrs. Mary McWhirter, one of 
re staff of the agency. 


| Mrs. McWhirter first sponsored organized giving by children 
3 a settlement house worker during the depression of the 
arly 1930’s in New York City. She began actively promoting 
te mitten tree in 1950. 

} Some children slip their names and addresses inside the 
jittens and eventually get a ‘‘thank-you’’ note from some 
stant land. The Quaker committee has a traveling éxhibit 
c paintings, dolls, and toys, received as ‘‘thanks.’’ Where 
ossible, children are urged to make the mittens and scarves 
fiemselves, and about one-fourth of the total are homemade. 


For dedication purposes, this prayer verse is suggested: 
‘‘Bless Thou the Mittens that we have brought; 
Bless Thou the tree that we have planned. 


Ours is the work, the friendly thought; 
The rest, O God, is in Thy hand.’’ 


London—A _ resolution deploring the ‘‘excessively early’’ 
pearance of Father Christmas in British shops and stores 
as adopted by the National Chamber of Trade. 


Some large London stores introduce Father Christmas, on 
fritish Santa Claus, as early as the middle of October. They 
Jy that to wait until later would deprive some children of 
je chance to see him before Christmas. 


i) McTaggart Short, speaking on behalf of the Welsh Area 
puncil, said that the too early appearance of Father Christ- 
as damaged the spiritual and traditional significance of 
ristmas. 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


C: 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


New York City—About twenty per cent of nearly two 
billion Christmas cards to be mailed this year will be of 
religious design, it is estimated by the industry. There has 
been an increase of 300 per cent in this type of card over 
the number circulated ten years ago. 

This is largely the result of the co-operative efforts of 
church leaders and the greeting card publishers. About five 
years ago Jesse M. Bader, direetor of evangelism for the 
National Council of Churches, requested the publishers to add 
more cards with a religious tone to their sales lines. Since 
that time both the percentage of religious cards manufactured 
and the use of them by consumers has spiraled upward. 

Berlyn Farris, present director of the Department of 
Evangelism, has said, ‘‘Christmas should be a Christ-centered 
time of rejoicing. We recognize that this whole matter of 
molding public opinion is an important factor in our campaign 
to make it so.’’ 

Publishers themselves are making efforts to curb any desecra- 
tion of religious holidays in cards manufactured by their 


groups. 


@ Increase in Juvenile Delinquency 

Washington, D. C.—Juvenile delinquency increased nine per 
cent during 1954, the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare reported here. 
Preliminary court reports indicate that 475,000 children were 
involved in offenses against the law during that time. 

One child out of every forty-one in the ten-to-seventeen age 
brackets got into trouble with the police, the bureau said. 

Between 1948 and 1954 the number of delinquency cases 
reported to the courts increased 58 per cent. The population 
of juveniles under seventeen has grown by only 13 per cent. 

Juveniles under eighteen accounted for three out of every 
five arrests for car thefts in 1954, nearly half of all burglary 
arrests, and four out of nine larceny arrests, the report added. 


AT YOUR 


FRONT DOOR 


After reading this article 
you'll agree that this author 
has a good idea for family 


worship. 


New Way to WORSHIP 


Every year at Christmas time 
when the figures in the manger 
scene were brought down from the 
attic, the little children in our 
family immediately started to 
dramatize the Christmas story. 
For them, just looking at the Baby 
Jesus and his mother and father 
was not enough. They wanted to 
feel the story, to handle the figures, 
to act out the family life experi- 
ences that Jesus had in his family. 
One might hear from a corner a 
rather unusual conversation: 
‘“‘Mary, now vou sit right here. 
You take good care of the baby 
Jesus. Don’t let him get cold,’’ 
or perhaps, ‘‘ Now, Joseph, vou are 
the daddy; so you have to go to 
work.’’ Since this was a form of 
play original with the children 
themselves and carried out entirely 
on their own, it would appear that 
it met a basic need in their lives. 

We thought, then, of people we 
had known who played the part of 
Mary in a church program at 
Christmas time. Wasn’t there a 
special shine in their eyes? Didn’t 
they hold their heads a little 
higher? What had the experience 
done for them? Had they felt the 
wonder of the Christmas story in 
some more intimate way than was 
possible for us? 

It was because of these experi- 
ences that we discovered a new 
way of worshiping together in our 
family. If people could feel a 
Bible: story better when they played 
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by Vera Channels 


the part of one of the characters, 
why couldn’t we apply this to other 
Bible stories, too? So we began 
a new kind of worship in our fam- 
ily. We wanted every member of 
our family to experience the ‘‘feel’’ 
of being Bible characters as they 
acted out some of the great stories 
of the Bible. We reasoned that if 
a person had the right feelings and 
attitudes, he could increase his un- 
derstanding and appreciation and 
ability to remember these stories. 

The first week of the month we 
introduced the story which was 
within the understanding of our 
children ranging in age from three 
through eleven. Some member of 
the family read the story from the 
Bible, and then each one chose a 
part to play in the story. If the 
story required too many characters 
for our family, one person took 
more than one part. If the story 
required only two or three parts, 
we took turns. This dramatiza- 


tion, with spontaneous conversation - 


and actions and almost imaginary 
props, was followed by a prayer 
by someone in the family. 


The next week we reread th 
Bible passage and discussed ho 
we felt as we were acting out 0 
parts. We applied the lesson t 
our daily living. 

On one occasion we acted ou 
the story of how Jesus went to t 
temple to ask questions of the wi 
men. Mother read the passag 
from Luke 2:40-52. Then Fathe 
explained. that when Jesus was 
voung boy, his family went eve 
vear to celebrate the Passover 1) 
Jerusalem. It was an importa) 
occasion in their family. ‘Hi 
probably felt like a boy would : 
today if he were going to fly 7 
the Atlantic,’’ said Father. Hi 
told how the family started 


there. They hurried back to Je 
salem and found Jesus in 1 
temple asking questions | of. 
learned men. j 
Each person in our tama ; 
a part. Our son was a nat 
for the boy Jesus. Fathe 
Mother took the part of the pri 
and the three girls became : 
scholars answering questions pt 


em by the amazing young man 
about his Father’s business.’’ 
s each one took his place and said 
1e words which seemed to fit 
aturally into the situation, he 
It like a different person. It 
ives a new perspective, for in- 
ance, to be the boy Jesus, strong, 
If-confident, and serious, asking 
1oughtful questions of the wise 
en of the day. It gives a new 
erspective to be the wise men, try- 
ig to answer the searching ques- 
ons and being amazed at a young 
an different from all others who 
ad ever been. 

This story would be very effec- 
ve if taken from the standpoint 
‘ Joseph and Mary on the way 
ome from Jerusalem, discovering 
sat their son was missing. They 
jould have been terribly worried. 
Yseph would have tried to con- 
le Mary, but he would be 
jorried, too. Then would come 
e great joy and excitement and 
onder when they found Jesus in 
/e temple talking to the important 
sople that Joseph and Mary would 
jive been afraid to approach. 
eoph and Mary would scold him 
‘little, and then Jesus would say, 
(Don’t you know that I must do 
y Father’s work?’’ The conver- 
ition might go something like this: 


ary: It has been three days since 
> have seen Jesus. I am so 


[ 
; 
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worried. If we do not find him 
here at the temple. .. .”’ 
Joseph: I don’t think anything 


serious has happened to him. He 
is a good boy, but he always wants 
to go off on his own tf explore and 
find out things. 

Mary: Here we are. I do hope 
he is in the temple, but why would 
he be here? 


Joseph: Ill look in this room. 
Mary! Here, in this room! Look! 
Jesus is talking to the priests! 


Mary: But he is only a little boy. 
What could he be saying? 


Joseph: He seems to be asking 
questions—and they are answering 
him. 

Mary: Oh, my son, at last we have 
found vou. We have been so 
worried. Why did you leave us? 


Joseph: Yes, it has been three 
days. We have been very much 
worried. 

Jesus: (impatiently) Well, vou 


ought to know I must be about my 
Father’s business. 


Joseph: Let us all return to 
Nazareth. This time you stay with 
us. 


Prayer: (led by older child) Our 
Father, help us to ask questions 
and learn about thee just as Jesus 
did. Amen. 


The following week we held an- 
other session dealing with the same 
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story. It was designed to help us 
appreciate and apply what we had 
learned the week before. Mother 
or Father or one of the older chil- 
dren began by reading the same 
passage of scripture. Then we 
asked each child to tell just how he 
felt the week before when he played 
his chosen part. The boy Jesus 
might say, ‘‘ Well, I was very much 
annoyed when you came into the 
temple looking so worried. You 
ought to have known that I had 
work to do.’’ Or one of the priests 
might say, ‘‘I was simply amazed 
at the intelligent questions the boy 
Jesus asked. I didn’t know the 


answers to all of them. He was 
wonderful !’’ 
Then we talked about how 


Joseph and Mary had known from 
the very beginning that Jesus was 
going to be a very special baby. 
Even they, however, were surprised 
by how unusual he really was. 
‘““They probably worried about 
him just as we worry about you,’’ 
we said. Like us, they did not al- 
ways understand their children. 
‘“‘But we are trying to be better 
parents,’’ we said. ‘‘We try to 
think about each one of you indi- 
vidually and to help you develop 
more like Jesus did. We want you 


_to think for yourself and act on 


your best thinking even though we 


don’t always understand you.’’ 
(Continwed on page 28) 


Children like to have Bible stories made real to them. The Christmas story 
is especially adaptable to a vivid portrayal by the children in your family. 


RNS 


N O season of the year has more 
beautiful or meaningful symbolism 
than Christmas. In the rush and 
hurry of our busy lives there is 
danger that much of it will be lost 
or else usurped by something en- 
tirely alien to the nativity season. 

Recently, the citizens of one of 
our large cities were outraged by 
the decorations used by the city 
fathers. The god Bacchus, sur- 
rounded by mawkish figures, 
reigned supreme. Instead of some- 
thing to create an atmosphere of 
awe, mystery, and reverence for an 
approaching holy day it was quite 
the opposite in true Mardi Gras 
spirit, suggesting a ribald holiday. 
No suggestion of buffoonery, rev- 
elry, or drunkenness had been 
omitted. Even the store windows 
did not carry the usual Nativity 
seenes, but were rampant with 
mythology and fairy stories of 
elves, witches, and imps. Inside, 
good taste was offended by the 
iavishness that proclaimed an orgy 
of spending. 

We must beware lest Christmas 
be taken away from us by com- 
mercial forces that have no rever- 
ence for the Christ Child and that 
see in the occasion only a time for 
the exploitation of selfish gain. It 


§ Beulah G 


is time that we return to the true 
spirit of Christmas and re-establish 
customs that have a depth of mean- 
ing that can well become tradi- 
tional. 

Nothing is more suggestive and 
beautiful than the star, the angels, 
and the manger in our decorations, 
but the ritual of decorating with 
evergreens can have great sig- 
nificance for family or group ex- 
periences. 

Let the hanging of the greens 
proclaim the advent of Christmas 
and be done soon after the first of 
December so that their symbolism 
may be enjoyed during the com- 
ing weeks. Many old superstitions 
have been lost and new meanings 
given to this very lovely English 
custom that is our rightful herit- 
age. 

A holly wreath hung at the door 
is a reminder of the crown of 
thorns worn by our Savior with 
the bright red berries denoting the 
drops of blood shed for us. 


by 


Squires 


The ivy we twine on staircases 
and around our door frames is sug+4 
gestive of God’s never ending 
erace. 

Rosemary, of course, means re- 
membrance. It was used as early 
as the tenth century by the choir} 
boys of Rippon. A sprig of rose+ 
mary was stuck in apples that were} 
passed to communicants in ex-| 
change for an offering which was 
used for the less fortunate. We 
can appropriately use rosemary to 
decorate our gift baskets. 

Yew and cypress because of thein 
durability are suggestive of eternal 
life and are effective and meaning} 
ful for a background for Nativity 
scenes patterned after the grea 
masterpieces of religious art. 

Laurel, signifying triumphani 
living, is fitting for the mantel. 
piece over the hearthstone of the 
home. 

Junipers lend themselves to out 
door effects in mysterious blu¢ 
lighting, signifying the truth thay 
came into the world with the birt! 
of the Christ Child. Legend say: 
it was a juniper bush that cradled 
that infant while Herod’s soldier 
searched for him. That is why, s ! 
the legend says, the branches of 
the juniper seem to form a cradle 

Legends about the mistletoe ar} 
many, but Christians accept it af 
the emblem of love that is stronge} 
than death. Its leaves are as wings 
and its blossoms, as pearls of divin! 
grace. 

The fir tree is perhaps the mos} 
authentic Christmas tree. Some) 
time during the Christmas seasoll 
the German folk tale of its origi 
should be told. 

On a stormy night, so the ta 
goes, a forester and his househol: 
had locked the door and ha 
gathered around a cheerful fire 
By and by knocking was hear’ 
outside the door. The father opene} 
the door and saw a little chil d 
cold, hungry, and exhausted. Hi 
was welcomed kindly and taken 
and fed and warmed. Little 
insisted on giving up his bed 
the little stranger. In the morni 
the family were aroused by t! 
singing of a choir of angels. Lool/ 
ing at their guest, they saw hin 
transfigured, for he was none othd 
than the Christ Child. He 
off a branch from a fir tree a 

(Continued on page 28) . 
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ed of the mad scramble and 
stle and bustle of buying 
ristmas presents for all of 
ur relatives—who probably 
n’t need your gifts anyway? 
yen read what this family did 
solve the problem and make 
stmas more meaningful. 


/BLISABETH LOGAN DAVIS 


CEM BER, 1955 
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This young lady is distributing 
gifts to patients in a hospital 
ward, many of whom have been 
forgotten by the world. 


: 
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Two years ago when the annual 
advertisements flashed, “‘Only 
Thirty Shopping Days Until 
Christmas,’’ it sent our family into 
the typical shopping whirl. I con- 
sulted my list. At the top was 
Aunt Florence. Should her pres- 
ent be a bed jacket, bedroom 
slippers, or a silk scarf? I had 
been switching from one to an- 
other for years. 

Now I have a new kind of Christ- 
mas, bringing to me a secret calm. 
No more battling in crowds or com- 
ing home with aching feet and 
furrowed brow. No more worries 
over sizes, colors, and prices! Who 
hasn’t felt the pressure of this ex- 


change of gifts, matching dollar 
for dollar, hunting for a bargain, 
hoping it looks more than it costs. 
Released from this scramble, we 
now commemorate Christ’s birth- 
day realistically. 

It all happened on a Christmas 
night to us, a grown-up family. 
We were sitting around the fire, 
our presents piled high under the 
glistening tree. Suddenly, from 
his study the Head of the House 
appeared carrying a folder from 
his files filled with appeals for 
money. He quietly interrupted 
our conversation. ‘‘Here are re- 
quests for the blind, for crippled 
children, Korean orphans, children 


in Palestine, T.B. stamps, Salva- 
tion Army, each one a twinge of 
pain to a Christian’s conscience. I 
only wish I could give to all of 
them. I do give to some, but what 
ean I do with the rest? Burn them 
up?’ 

The Imaginative Daughter spoke 
up brightly, ‘‘I know how we can 
have more money for worth-while 
causes. I wish we could try a 
brand new kind of Christmas such 
as the Wise Men had, bringing 
gifts to the Christ Child. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the Doctor Daugh- 
ter, ‘‘you mean to decide as a 
family whether to have Christmas 
or not?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said the Imaginative 
One. ‘‘Let Christ have a birthday 
all to himself. After all, we can 
give presents to each other on our 
own special birthdays.’’ 

‘Why, of ecourse,’’ I put in. 
‘“‘Why didn’t we ever before have 
the courage to voice such a plan?”’ 

We all began to talk at once, 
laughing over our Christmas gift 
mistakes. The Man of the House 
said, ‘‘For years Uncle Bob has 
taken the present which I give to 
him and has it exchanged. I can’t 
blame him, for look at this at neck- 
tie—it has red roosters on_ it. 
Where in the world ean he wear 
it’? 

Seriously, the young doctor 
spoke, ‘‘I know of people in the 
wards who never get a Christmas 
present or a eard.’’ 

‘‘And how casually we take the 


This Is the 


BY BERNICE BARNES FRITZ 


How would you like to avoid 
messy confusion and_ irritated 
tempers at Christmas gift-wrap- 
_ ping time when the scissors are 
_ lost and you have run out of rib- 
hon or wrapping paper, and you 
can’t remember Aunt Mary’s new 
address ? 

_ Well, we solved this problem at 
our house by a Christmas drawer. 
Ina bottom drawer I put away all 
holiday wrappings and trimmings 
left from last season. There I 


hundreds of cards we get!’’ I 
said. ‘‘Last night after the Christ- 
mas Eve service, as I was coming 
out, someone thanked me for my 
beautiful ecard. I smiled and told 
him I hadn’t sent any this year. 
He murmured blankly, explaining 
that he hadn’t looked at the names 
too earefully.’’ 

‘‘He probably is the kind,’’ said 
the Man of the House, ‘‘who hires 
a firm to duplicate his signature. 
Many businesses find greeting 
cards profitable for advertise- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘Very definitely,’’ I said. ‘‘We 
as a family should turn to the old- 
fashioned Christmas which has 
religious meaning.”’ 

‘““Well said the Son-in-Law 
skeptically, ‘‘I don’t believe it will 
work with children today. They 
will feel frustrated when all their 
playmates display their toys. That 
is bad for their ego.’’ 

His wife laughed as she told 
about the real frustration of a little 
boy who was in nursery school 
with her daughter. He came in 
after the holidays and said to his 
teacher, ‘‘I don’t want Christmas 
any more!’’ ‘‘Why do you say 
that?’’ asked the surprised teacher. 
‘‘Beeause I got more trucks than 
I want,’’ was the reply. 

The Son-in-Law got up and 
walked around the room, looked 
out at the snow-covered ground 
and walked back to the fireside. 
““T still believe that we should 
leave Christmas for the children, 


Way We Did It 


Cle ae ina ya. 


carefully add, early in the season, 
my new supplies of paper, ribbons, 
glue, and a ball of twine. There I 
place a pair of scissors and indicate 
to the household that they are the 
Christmas shears by tying a red 
ribbon to one handle. 

In this same drawer is a dime- 
store note-book which has all the 
names of the people to whom we 
sent Christmas cards last year. 
Their correct addresses are there, 

(Continued on page 30) 


but maybe, for the grown-ups, 
things should change. For ex- 
ample, at the office parties which I 
attended this past week the major- 
ity of the people got drunk. I 
kept saying to myself, ‘How does 
Christ like such a birthday party?’ 
Maybe we should stop calling 
December 25 Christmas or else. . .”’ 

‘“‘Or else Christian families’ 
should pull away from the com- 
mercial angle,’’ I interrupted. 
‘‘Your experience reminds me of 
a picture I once saw on a popular 
magazine cover. A two-year-old) 
girl was having a birthday party) 
Surrounding her were her mother} 
and father and their guests hold+ 
ing cocktail glasses. They were 
laughing hilariously, all but the 
little girl. She was sitting alon 
at the table sipping her milk and 
forlornly gazing at her cake with 
its eandles.’’ 

‘‘Exactly the point,’’ the Son- 
in-Law exclaimed. ‘‘I, for one 
from now on am going to think 
about the guest of honor at Christ: 
mas celebrations. ’’ 

‘“Good!’’ said the Man of the 
House. ‘‘Perhaps we have ad 
vanced in our thinking beyond thi 
little boy in Dennis the Menacd 
who with a present in his hand 
gave last-minute instructions to hi: 
friend, ‘Remember we’ll both sayy 
Happy Birthday! Then we’ll pull 
the toad down her dress.’ ’’ | 

With her calculating sense oj 
appraisal, the Doctor Daughte| 
said, ‘‘I agree with you all up ty 
a point, but won’t this plan mak 


it seem very dull? What’ll we di 
when it comes to present-openin#} 
time? Just sit around and loojj 
at one another blankly? hai 
about our relatives? i 


Will the 
understand ?’’ 


cold facts in the midst of a 


joy this holiday rush any m 
than we do. Anyway it’s wor 
trying to plan something differer 
for Christmas.’’ yee 

A year after the conceptio1 
our plan, our actual expel 
stacked up in this fashion. 
kept the secrecy about gi 
ysual manner until Chris 
morning. We gathered 


i 


og fire with the glistening tree 
ear by. Under the tree the night 
efore we each had placed gift 
oxes carefully wrapped. 

As usual the Man of the House 
ead the familiar passage about 
he birth of Christ. To our sur- 
rise, however, he handed the Bible 
0 his son-in-law and asked him to 
ead the passage in Matthew 25 :35- 
1. It is the one where Christ 
ells about being hungry, thirsty, 
stranger, sick, and in prison. 
‘Truly, as you did it to one of the 
2ast of these my brethren, you did 
> to me.”’ 

The Man of the House then took 
ver as master of ceremonies. ‘‘I 
nall open my gifts first,’’ he smiled 
is he untied his box and took out 
he folder of appeals. The gay 
itamps fell out as he said, ‘‘I have 
jiven something to each one of 
nese appeals. Quite a sum, thanks 
» each of you who did not en- 
iroach on Jesus’ birthday.”’ 

Our young doctor smiled as she 
id, ‘‘I’m reminded of Robert 
tevenson who gave up his birth- 
ay to a little girl because he didn’t 
eed it any more.’’ She reached 
Inder the tree and took a projec- 
wr and slides from their wrap- 
jings. ‘‘I have pictures to show 
u of two Korean orphans I have 
lopted. A doctor friend of mine 
ationed in Korea took these pic- 
ires which I will show on the 
reen. They will almost make you 
eep, because they look so ragged 
ad forlorn.”’ 

‘““T am sure Christ will have a 
ippy smile as the orphanage re- 
‘ives your checks,’’ said the Man 
F the House. ‘‘Now it is your 
umn,’’ he said, turning to me. 
uily I waved three checks in en- 
hopes ready for mailing. ‘‘I can 
‘lp in a practical way to feed the 
mgry by sending money to train 
tive Christian farmer in India, 
ks to the vision of Sam Hig- 
ottom who started the agri- 
ural institute. 

With the money I might have 
on you, my dear doctor, I 
this check to our Christian 
ital among the Indians in 
ona. My third check, in place 
‘my gift to you, my daughter, I 
ve to the World Literacy Fund 
Dr. Frank Laubach.”’ 
‘“Wonderful,’’ said the Imagina- 
» Daughter as she lightly 
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: New Christmas 


I’d promised her the tree should be ‘“just so,’’ 
With star, bright as her eyes, and angel hair. 


SOSR 


brushed her mother’s cheek with 
a kiss. She, then, untied her berib- 
boned box topped with a bunch 
of holly and took out several cards. 
‘“‘T designed these to portray the 
real meaning of Christmas—no 
eats or dogs or snowy landscapes. 
Sister gave me names of those in 
the City Hospital who never, never 
get a card or gift. I mailed one to 
each patient. Then last week, | 
visited them and left a gift. I 
have resolved to visit them during 
the year.’’ 

Suddenly, there was a ery of joy 
as the children discovered a new 
toy hidden under the tree. The 
Son-in-Law with a broad grin said, 
‘‘Now we have two Christmases— 
one for the children and another 
one for grown-ups.’’ He went over 
and stood behind me with his sur- 
prise gift in his hand. (I was al- 


And here we’d put the manger with the Babe, 
And here, the shepherds, there a lamb or two, 
The Wise Men with their camels in a group, 
And ’neath the tree, the gifts, so shining new. 


Tonight she can reach out and touch a star, 

Or stroke the silkiness of angel wings. 

What need has she of tinsel’s tawdry glow? 

Her wondering sight is filled with heavenly things. 


The Christmas carols from celestial choirs 

Fall on her ear in accents soft and sweet; 

And He, whose star shone through Judean night, 
Leads my small girl down heaven’s golden street. 


There would be tinsel shining on the green, 
And lights, red, blue and yellow, here and there. 


We would unpack the treasured frosty cones, 

The small fat Santas and the red-striped canes; 
The wreaths and bells, the harnessed reindeer, too, 
The snow to spray upon the window panes. 


—Jenny Maxwell 


ready in on the secret as I am the 


cook.) ‘‘Three guesses as to what 
it is.’ Laughingly, we all shook 
it, weighed it in our hands, and 
gave up the guess. When he un- 
wrapped the package, he held up 
four photographs. 

He explained, ‘‘I invited these 
four. boys to Christmas dinner. 
Since my college days, I have been 
aware of the loneliness of many 
foreign students. This year under 
our new kind of Christmas, I re- 
solved to do something about it. I 
divided my savings into these four 
envelopes, as the boys need a finan- 
cial boost. I shall put the enve- 
lopes under the tree, and when I 
give them to the boys, you must all 
ery, ‘Christmas Gift!’ ’’ 

At this moment the chimes on 
the door rang. He looked at his 
watch, ‘‘The boys for dinner!’’ 


‘‘Snowed-in’’ with soapsuds, this young 
artist paints a greeting for guests. 


Soapsuds drift like snow on this gay and festive tree. Aj} 
ply thick suds from the top of the tree to the bottom, 
from the trunk outward to the tips of the branches. Suc 
stay firm and won’t shed. ‘‘Snow’’ is made by whippir 
up soap and a little water with a rotary or electric beat 
until it reaches a meringue-like stiffness. The scene wi 
stay bright. and glistening ’til mother easily wipes it a 
with a aagnp, cl Mafter the holidays. 


» 


Get 
Snowed- In 
-- with 
Soapsuds 


by the Cleanliness Bureau 


This ‘‘snowman’’ stays close to the hearth but he 
Melts. That’s because his mistress makes him from 1 
tiful, frothy soapsuds—a really gay holiday decorat: 
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OD NCE upon a time, nearly two 
yhousand years ago by our calen- 
dar, there was born in the far- 
rway hills of Judea a very small 
gray lamb with exceedingly 
knobby knees. And because of his 
rab coat—so different from his 
nowy-coated brothers and sisters 
his feeble legs, and general 
igly appearance, he was ignored 
xy them. Truthfully, he was 
jreated almost as an outcast in 
the flock. 
} At first he did not understand 
that he was different, and he tried 
with all his heart to enter into the 
ther lambs’ play. But day after 
ay they frisked over the pastures, 
eaving him to trail far behind on 
is wobbly legs. 
| Thus deserted, the small one 
tumbled along, eyes downceast, 
png untidy ears drooping almost 
‘0 the ground. He didn’t know 
or care where he went. Now as 
nyone could guess, he soon was 
st, and could not find his way 
ack to the sheepfold. 

Then as the great red sun sank 
elow the rim of the world, and 
he stars came out, trembling like 
aars high up in the darkening 
ixy, a bitter chill crept over the 
ind. It was not until this hour 
fat the shepherd, counting his 
aeep as they entered the fold, 
uissed the Little Gray Lamb. 

The good man was weary after 
s long day in the fields, and it 
exed him to have to search for 
ne small stray lamb which never 
muld be of much worth anyway. 
é soon found the lost one only a 
nort distance away. Gathering 
the shivering little beast, he 
ittered into his long white 
eard, ‘‘This one should be de- 
royed.’’ 

But to the sleepy Little Gray 
amb, nestled snugly in_ his 
psom, the shepherd’s voice was 
aly a soothing rumble; and all 
ie hunger and weariness and be- 
ilderment of the long day were 
in a drowsy content. 

Back in the fold it was a differ- 
matter. For no matter how 
ie small one pushed and shoved 
ith all his feeble might, he never 
yt farther than the outer circle 
the sleeping flock. The cold bit 
ke fire through his poor, scraggly 
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It was then that the Little Gray 
Lamb was most miserable! 

At each new dawn, numb with 
cold, he struggled up and tottered 
wistfully after the “lock, wagging 
his ragged tail behind him. He 
hoped afresh that this day. he 
might be able to keep up with 
them. 

But as usual, the fleet white 
flock soon vanished over the hills 
—and he was lost again! 

Finally, one day the Little Gray 


Lamb. 

Now, by some undefinable ani- 
mal instinct, the Little Gray Lamb 
knew at last that he was different. 
For instead of being white and 
beautiful like the other lambs, he 
was like the wretched creature in 
the pool! 

The small one slowly sank to his 
knobby knees there beside the still 
water, his thirst burned away by 
this shattering new-found knowl- 
edge. In that moment a great 


the little gray lamb 


Lamb, having lost all hope of ever 
keeping up with the flock, stum- 
bled upon a faint, rocky path. 
Faltering along, weary and thirsty, 
he soon saw over the brow of a 
hill a beautiful green place, ringed 
with tall palm trees and centered 
with a dark, quiet pool. 

He stumbled to the water’s edge 
for a drink. Then as he leaned 
over the pool, what did he see but 
another lamb gazing back at hin 
from its clear depths! A small 
droopy-eared, dull-coated creature, 
quite unlike the beautiful white 
flock to which his eyes were accus- 
tomed. He shook his poor head 
in amazement—and the strange 
creature in the pool shook his head 
too. In fact, he repeated every 
movement of the Little Gray 


By Anne Tuttle Wilson 


illustration by Fran Heron 


yearning began to fill his small 
heart. Could he have prayed as 
humankind, no doubt, he would 
have uttered this humble plea, 
‘‘Please, God, make me like the 
other lambs. It is so hard, Father, 
to be small and ugly and gray.’’ 

But as everyone knows, dumb 
creatures can’t pray; so the Little 
Gray Lamb turned away, utterly 
forlorn. 

Strangely, though, that evening 
he found his way straight back to 
the fold. 

Afterward, in the long days that 
followed, a change came over the 
Little Gray Lamb. He trailed his 
brothers and sisters no more, but 
remained close to the fold, trying 
at all times to make himself in- 
visible by the ingenious procedure 
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of closing his eyes tightly and 
huddling beside any small stone. 

No matter how bitter the eold, 
he pushed and shoved no more for 
a warm place among his brothers 
and sisters. When the night was 
far spent and his bones were like 
small frozen sticks, he would 
hobble to the side of the sleeping 
shepherd and furtively worm his 
little self beneath the hem of the 
good man’s warm woolen garment, 
wishing, in his wretchedness, that 
for him another dawn might never 
come. 

Then one day, wandering a short 


It’s a fact: 


A “pill” literally means 
“a little ball.” 


way from the fold, the Little Gray 
Lamb stumbled once more upon 
the path to the beautiful pool. 
This time as he gazed into the clear 
depths and saw his homely self, a 
tremendous new urgency shook 
him—a longing to go far away 
into some distant field where he 
might find another flock with per- 
haps just one of his own kind. 


This fresh desire all but sup- 
planted his great yearning to be 
white. For you see, the small one 
had come to believe in his lamb’s 
heart that the great Heavenly 
Father was much too busy with 
important celestial affairs to heed 
the plight of one _ insignificant, 
earthly creature. 

But how, oh how, he wondered, 
could he, too stupid even to find 
his way back to the fold, ever make 
a journey alone to a distant field? 
This worry grew and grew in his 
poor head so that he tottered 
around in small cireles of confu- 
sion all day long. 

Ah, but then came the Night of 
Nights! 

The Little Gray Lamb, shiver- 
ing and half-asleep beside the 
shepherd, suddenly was startled 
wide awake. He heard loud ex- 
cited voices, and much moving 


about. Shepherds from near-by 


fields were there, and a great blind- 
ing light shone down from heaven. 
And the good men shuddered and 
were afraid, until the Angel of 
the Lord appeared in a cloud and 
spoke to them. ‘‘Fear not, for 
behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy; for unto you is born 
this day in the City of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
_.. And this shall be a sign unto 
you; Ye shall find the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, ly- 
ing in a manger.”’ 

After that the angel vanished 
into heaven, and the shepherds 
were no longer afraid. ‘“‘Let us 
go to Bethlehem,’’ they said to 
one another, ‘‘and see this thing 
which the Lord hath made known 
to us.’’ 

At once they gathered up their 
staffs and left their sleeping flocks, 
to follow the heavenly light of the 
great star over the hills to Bethle- 
hem. 

Naturally, the Little Gray Lamb 
didn’t understand any of these 
happenings; but, sensing the shep- 
herds’ excitement, he became ex- 
cited, too! For might not this be 
his long-awaited opportunity to go 
searching for a new flock? 

So, he rose up and tottered after 
the shepherds. 

Oddly, that night his wobbly 
legs seemed sturdier than usual; 
and when the shepherds, following 
the great white light, finally ap- 
proached the City of David, the 
Little Gray Lamb was not far be- 
hind them. 

It was near the midnight hour 
when the shepherds came t6 the 
stable and found Mary and Joseph, 
and the Babe lying in a manger, 
as foretold by the Angel of the 
Lord. When they had entered the 
lowly place, they knelt in humble 
adoration before the Holy Family. 

The Little Gray Lamb, un- 
noticed, went in, too. At once he 
sensed the presence of other dumb 
beasts. Their warm breathing 
filled the holy place. 

But the great silence terrified 
him, and the celestial light dazzled 
his poor eyes. What business had 
he, an outcast, in this shining 
place? 

Trembling now from his woolly 
head to his wispy tail, the Little 


Gray Lamb turned to hide himself 
among the other dumb beasts. 
Then, horror of horrors, what did 
he do in his frantic hurry but 
stumble on the straw-covered earth- 
en floor and fall to his knobby 
knees at the very feet of the Holy 
Family! 

Utterly undone, the small one 
instantly closed his eyes tightly, 
and squeezing himself into the 
smallest possible lump of misery, 
he wormed directly beneath the 
overhanging covers of the holy 
manger ! 


Not a sound broke the awesome 
stillness, nor did the heavens fall 
upon the outcast. Instead, a 
blessed warmth such as he had 
never known in his short life 
gradually filled the Little Gray 
Lamb, and all his fear and trem- 
bling magically disappeared. 

Then the next moment a low 
murmuring, like that of some 
strange voices, broke the great 
silence. The sounds, though, were 
not quite like the voices of human: 
kind. : 
For you see, it was midmight— 
the single hour of Christmas Eye 
when to animals was given th 
power of speech that they mmighi 
honor the newborn Son of God! 

This was the second miracle or 
that Night of Miracles—the 
miracles known only to God andt 
the beasts of the field. ae 

Then above the strange murmur: 
ing could be heard the great gentle 
voice of the Heavenly Fathe 
‘‘Arise, Little Gray Lamb, anc 
thou shalt be as white as snow. A 
symbol of meekness and puri 
forever at the right hand of the 
Christ Child, born this night to 
the Good Shepherd of all th 
world.”’ | : 

The Little Gray Lamb, sud 
denly as white as snow, leaped fo 
joy! <4 Ss 

As the angels and arch 
leaned over the rim of hea 
play on their harps of gold, 
all the other dumb bee 
heard on that Night of 
voices of the heavenl 
ing down the corridors 
the song of eternity: 

“Glory to God in the 
and on earth peace, good w 
ward men!” . 
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S—= Make Your Own 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


E ACH year I’m thrilled by the 
beautiful Christmas annuals, con- 
‘taining outstanding stories, arti- 
‘eles, poems, and pictures. These 
are truly ‘‘things of beauty and 
a joy forever,’’ with their unusual 
covers, colored illustrations, and 
lenjoyable stories and_ articles. 
‘Almost every newspaper, too, for 
jweeks before the holidays, features 
special Christmas pieces. 

Beeause I’ve always been de- 
voted to the Yuletide and its tradi- 
tions, I find it hard to dispose of 
the choice items I find during this 


The Christmas season offers a variety 
of colorful material for making an at- 
ftractive, interesting Christmas annual. 
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By Maymie R. Krythe 


season. Some time ago I hit on 
a plan for building my own library 
of Christmasana. Now it consists 
of several volumes—one for each 
year. I’m proud of my collection; 
and it’s an excellent source of ma- 
terial on practically every subject 
connected with Christmas. Be- 
sides using the materials myself, 
I have supplied others with useful 
ideas. 

If you decide to start a collec- 
tion, you’ll be amazed at the 
amount of material you can gather. 
A month or so before the holidays, 
I start clipping pieces from news- 
papers and magazines. (I always 


haunt the second-hand magazine. 


stores and request November and 
December numbers.) Then I seg- 
regate materials on different sub- 
jects. by putting my clippings in 
large envelopes marked ‘‘Stories,’’ 
‘“Poems,’’ ‘‘Decorations,’’ ete. © 

I buy a loose-leaf scrapbook 
eleven and one-half by ten and one- 
fourth and use the heavy paper 
in it to separate my various sub- 
jects. I paste clippings on type- 
writer paper so the book won’t be 
too bulky. (If you are too eager 
a collector, you may need two 
books!) I cut down magazine 
pages and covers, when possible, 
and punch holes in the sides. Your 
pages won’t all be of uniform size. 
You’ll discover material in the 
digest-size magazines, too, but 
you’ll preserve valuable data and 
have them accessible. 

Arrange your sections to suit 
your special interests. Last year 
I had a division on ‘‘Christmas 
in Other Lands,’’ which included 
pieces about Christmas in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, the London pan- 
tomimes, and ‘‘Carols by Candle- 
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light’’ in Australia. My section, 
‘“Christmas in the U.S.A.,’’ tells 
of varied observances here, such as 
activities in Christmas, Florida, 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, or Santa 
Claus, Indiana. In California de- 
scendents of Cornish miners keep 
up their ecaroling tradition; San 
Franciscans gather at Lotta’s 
Fountain, where Tetrazzini once 
sang on Christmas Eve; in Long 
Beach lighted boats filled with 
earolers pass through canals and 
Alamitos Bay; when weather per- 
mits, a program is given under our 
National Christmas Tree, the Gen- 
eral Grant. St. Louis has its out- 
door picture gallery of holiday 
scenes; Palmer Lake, Colorado, has 
its annual Yule Log Hunt; and of 
course, there are the outstanding 
festivities in New York at the 
Rockefeller Center, to mention a 
few of the regional celebrations. 
In my Christmas Gift section are 
ideas for making gifts, what to buy 
for youngsters of different ages, 
how to cope with holiday shopping 
so it won’t be a burden, how to 
train children to give as well as to 
receive, and articles on toymaking 
in various lands. Here I include 
the giver of gifts and save stories 
of the evolution of St. Nicholas 
into the modern, rotund Santa 
Claus, accounts of the training of 
department store Santas, and arti- 
eles about certain men like Jimmy 
McGarrigle, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, who play the Good Saint 
Nick in their own communities. 
We’re indebted to our magazines 
for countless unusual ideas for 
Christmas decorations. If you save 
such articles, you’ll have a wealth 
of material telling ways to make 
your home festive for the holidays. 
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These include charming Nativity 
scenes, from the simple type set 
up by St. Francis to elaborate out- 
door ones for homes or churches, 
and the noted municipal one at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. There 
are ideas, too, for exteriors: Santa 
on the roof, door ornaments, etc., 
and numerous outstanding decora- 
tions for your tree, fireplace, win- 
dows, and table. Of course, these 
involve the use of such favorite 
holiday symbols as candles, bells, 
candy canes, balls, graceful sprays 
of greenery, an English ‘‘ Kissing 
Ring,’’ and the festive modern 
mobiles—all these ornaments will 
delight your family and friends. 
One can’t remember all these ideas 
from year to year, but a glance at 
this part of your annual recalls 
them. 

Home entertaining is easy, too, 
if you save menus, special recipes, 
tempting pictures of holiday buffet 
suppers, and table decor. The 
articles about origins of distinctive 
Christmas foods and holiday eat- 
ing habits through the ages are 
interesting, also. Some writers 
stress the joy of family parties 
and the importance of each home 


The steeple glistened in the snow, 
Its bell rang clear to her below. oan 
A tinseled pine stretched tall inside. 
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The church, a monumé 


sponse 


The intricate tasks.-th at filled h 


Old dolls to dress 
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The letters penned; and the pillowed: 


developing its traditional customs 
to follow each season. Magazines 
often contain interesting quizzes 
and games that can be used to 
advantage while all are trying to 
recover from the effects of too 
much holiday feasting. 


One of my favorite annual sec- 
tions is that on ‘‘Christmas Art’’; 
here I save pictures, magazine 
covers, reproductions of great 
masters, or of modern artists like 
our incomparable Grandma Moses. 
Even advertisements often contain 
worth-while scenes you’ll want to 
save. If you hate to dispose of the 
many artistic cards you receive, 
you can make a miniature art gal- 
lery by pasting the choicest pic- 
tures from them in this division. 
Sometimes I place here articles 
with ideas for making original 
greeting cards and those that tell 
how to make unique family ones. 


Musie is another subject you’ll 
want to include. In this section 
are Christmas records, accounts of 
earols and their growth, modern 
holiday songs, and stories of the 
Christmas Oratorio, or The Mes- 
suth. Newspapers often tell of 
special community musical pro- 
grams, caroling, or the simultane- 
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ous presentation of The Messiah o: 
the same day, at forty-six diffe: 
ent places, with more than 6,00 
singers. This occurred in Souther: 
California in 1953. 


News of Christmas radio and T' 
programs is worth while too; it’ 
surprising, for instance, hoy 
quickly the charming play 
Amahl and the Night Visitor: 
rose to popularity and how all ove 
the country this was staged las 
season by amateur groups. An 
other holiday classic seems to hay 
been added also. That is “‘Th 
Little Red Wagon,’’ given both o: 
radio and TV on the Dragnet pro 
gram. The account of its origh 
I saved from San Francisco paper 
and added to my collection. 

Each year my Literature sec 
tion is filled with new Christma 
stories, such as Charles Tazewell’ 
‘Bells of Christmas’? and Mar 
garet Cousins’ delightful ‘‘Th 
Believer,’’ along with reprints o 
classics that some magazines fea 
ture each holiday time. I enjo; 
also saving accounts of historiea 
events that happened at this sea 
son, or accounts of how celebritie 
like Dickens or Irving, cclebaae 
the merry holidays. 


Included, too, are  nostalgi 
pieces of earlier days—remin 
cences by well-known characte 
about their happiest or most un 
forgettable Christmases. Ia 
clip out inspiring editorials 
essays that urge us to put Chri 
back into Christmas, and those th 
urge us to try to keep the - 
spirit of the day and to put 


holiday lore, if you want to pre 
serve the best in your magazine 
and if you are looking for a di 
ferent hobby, make a Christma 
annual of your very own. It wi 
give pleasure not only to you 

to others. Next Christmas, w 
you’re planning gifts, decor 
entertainment, and prog 
you'll save time and energy 
will come up with ideas th 
delight your family and 
guests. Also, this may be ; 
of pleasure someday to you 
children, or to the local 
and you yourself will find 
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‘by Rosalie W. Doss 


_ Christmas is always a time for 
slots of children’s parties. Usually, 
Mames are drawn, and the children 
jexchange gifts with each other. 
. one year our ten-year-old 
idaughter wanted to have a Christ- 
mas party that was ‘‘different.’’ 
We decided on a Christmas gift 
wrapping party, and it turned out 
‘to be a successful and happy ocea- 
sion. 

Each guest brought a gift, not 
to be exchanged with a friend, but 
to be given to a child at a local 
‘orphanage. The gifts were 
twrapped at the party. 

In preparing for the party we 
found there was no need to go to a 
lot of expense for gift wrappings, 
which the hostess furnished. We 
found lots of interesting odds and 
ends around our house that could 
be used to decorate the packages. 
Among the items we used were 
aluminum foil, plastic straws, 
plain white shelf paper, tiny pine 
cones, nuts, and last year’s Christ- 
mas cards. 
~ The children found the alumi- 
num foil fun to work with. By 
folding a small square of foil sev- 
eral times, and with a quick snip 
lof the scissors here and there, they 
had a pretty silver snowflake when 
ithe paper was unfolded. These 
shining snowflakes were glued to 
the outside of the packages and 
were real eye-catchers. 
| Red and green plastic straws 
were interesting to work with. We 
ut the straws into various lengths 
nd tied them together in the 
enter with a short length of string 
to form attractive pompons. These 

ok the place of the usual big red 

w on some of our packages. 
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Gift Wrapping Party 


Tiny pine cones, peanuts, and 
walnuts were dipped in gold and 
silver paint and then fastened with 
gummed tape to the ends of the 
ribbon bows used for tying other 
packages. 

Red and white striped pepper- 
mint candy canes were also used 
as decorations for larger packages 
—slipped into the loop of a big 
red bow. 


Last year’s Christmas cards 
were the most fun of all. Christ- 
mas greetings such as Merry 


Christmas, Noel, Christmas Cheer, 
ete., were carefully cut out and 
pasted to the outside of packages. 
The illustrations on the cards were 
also cut out and used to form in- 
teresting designs which were 
pasted to the package. 

These were some of the gift 
wrapping ideas we used. You are 
sure to have many others for your 
party. As the party progresses, 
the children will come up with 
many clever and original ideas of 
their own. 

At our party we gave small 
prizes to the person whose pack- 
age was the prettiest and another 
to the person with the most orig- 
inal decorations. Our prizes were 
packets of tags to be used on the 
winners’ own gifts. 

We kept our refreshments 
simple, too. We served hot choco- 
late and spicy nut-and-fruit bars. 

Not only does a Christmas gift 
wrapping party get the youngsters 
ready for a happy Yuletide, but it 
also gives them the good feeling 
that the packages they are wrap- 
ping will bring joy to those less 
fortunate than themselves. 
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Christmas 
Tinder 


by Enola 
Chamberlin 


IS a January night. We 
are in the back yard and 
thrown the discarded 


have 
Christmas trees of the neighbor- 


hood into a pile. We are ready 
for a beautiful, warming fire. 
Someone strikes a match. Flash! 
Almost like gasoline the trees 
flare up. The flames mount, 
soar, destroy the trees in a mat- 
ter of minutes. 


This is fine. We are prepared 
for this fire, but we should real- 
ize how deadly are dried-out 
Christmas trees and one little 
flash of flame. Many people do 
not take this into consideration, 
and devastating tragedies fol- 
low in the wake of Christmas 
all over the land year in and 
year out. 


To see this tinder danger 
more clearly, look at the tree 
before you buy it. If you live 
in a city where trees are shipped 
in, or in any place where there 
are no local trees, your tree is 
not freshly cut when you buy 
it. Each year the United States 
uses over 12,000,000 Christmas 
trees. Many of ‘these trees are 
put on the market early in De- 
cember; but they had not been 
just cut even then. These mil- 
lions of trees cannot be received 
by the buyer in a matter of a 
few days’ time. Some of them 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By Britta Dalhed 


To the people of Sweden, who 


Wh \\ are accustomed to long periods of 
s \) darkness, lighted candles and 


KN Saint Lucia are symbols of hope 


Sy - and promise. 
J/ 


A church in Stora Tuna is aglow with hundreds of candles. 


we light one for each Sunday of Advent; or Ww : 


Saint Lucia, representing the light 
of heavenly grace, is portrayed by 
a pretty blonde schoolgirl. 


S wepisu Christmas—it is snow-covered woods 
and white roads with jingling sleigh bells. It is light 
and warmth in red cottages. It is twinkling expect: 
aney in children’s eyes. It is joyful hymn singing 
in the early morning of Christmas. Above everything 
Swedish Christmas is a festival of light. 
From time immemorial Yule has been celebrate 
in the Scandinavian countries. To the Northmen i 
was the greatest feast of the year. In the middle 
the darkest winter Yule was celebrated as the festi 
of the returning sun. There were noisy feasts with 
lot of meat and drink. The preparations for th 
midwinter feast were extensive. Much of that is stil 
to be found in the Swedish manner of celebratin; 
Christmas. For Christmas the house must be cleaned 
up and nicely decorated. We prepare many goo 
things to eat, for we want to keep Christmas togethe 
with friends and relatives. a 
Christmas in Christian homes still has the ch ar 
ter of a festival of light. Part of Sweden is above the 
Arctic circle where the sun does not appear in severé 
months. Therefore, it is natural for us to think 
Christ as the Still Good Light who comes to us i 
the middle of the darkest winter. We light mi 
candles, when we celebrate Christmas in Sweden. 
our Christmas songs and carols and singing games 
sing of Christmas candles, and the most im 
things on our Christmas trees are the candle 
On the first Sunday of Advent at the end of No 
ber, we light the first candle as a sign that. Chri 
soon will come. In a candlestick with four cai 


a very small spruce on which we put four candles, 


for each Sunday. On the first Sunday of Advent 
many attend the Swedish churches. The whole family 
goes to church, and we must start in good time to 
get a seat. Then we sing our old Advent hymns. 
We also always sing ‘‘Hosanna,’’ by J. G. Vogler, 
during the Advent service. 

Now all the preparations for Christmas begin. In 
the cities the streets are decorated with garlands of 
spruce twigs, stars, and lamps. One Sunday in 
December is the so-called show Sunday. The stores 
show their wares in the windows among Christmas 
trees, fairy dolls, lanterns, and candles. In the toy- 
shops little toy trains and motorears are darting 
about, dolls are nodding, wheels are whirling. Out- 
side, delighted children are pressing their noses 
against the windowpanes. On squares and open 
laces there are huge Christmas trees, decorated with 
lectric lamps. Also in the country every community, 

very little village has its ‘‘public’’ Christmas tree. 
When we go shopping, we get our parcels wrapped 
p with special Christmas paper in gay colors. For 
he children we buy ‘‘ Advent calendars.’’ These are 
pasteboard with little doors to open, one for each day 
ntil Christmas Eve. Behind the little doors there 
are pictures of things belonging to Christmas. Be- 
hind the door of Christmas Eve there often is a pic- 
ture of the Child Jesus in the erib. 
| The 18th of December is the Day of Lucia. 


Dur- 
jing the Middle Ages they thought that the Lucia 
Night was the longest night of the year. Then the 


a 
: 


4 boy looks at a lone, bright Christmas candle on a tree. 


DECEMBER, 1955 


Saint Lucia and helpers collect money for the needy. 


daylight increased again. During the Catholic period 
they celebrated the Saint Lucia, who represented the 
light of heavenly grace. According to the legend 
the young Lucia got her eyes thrust out. The Lord 
gave her new eyes, more beautiful than the first ones. 
Now, Lucia Day is observed in the following manner 
in Swedish homes: <A white-dressed girl, with burn- 
ing candles in a crown on her head, enters early in 
the morning, singing and bringing the family coffee 
to drink in bed with lussicats, a specially shaped 
wheaten bread. In later times the celebration has 
been public, too. Every city, every community with 
self-respect, chooses a young woman as its Lucia. On 
Lucia Day she drives round the city with her 
‘‘maidens’’ on a motor lorry, collecting money that 
may be used to provide Christmas gifts for needy 
persons. Also at schools and in offices people meet 
early in the morning for a treat with Lucia and her 
maidens, singing songs and drinking coffee. Lucia 
comes as a goddess of light and gives to us a gay 
gleam of light in the winter darkness. 

During this time the church and the other Christian 
communions prepare for Christmas. The choirs prac- 
tice Christmas hymns and carols for all the worship 
services of Christmas. In some churches they give 
concerts, when oratorios and other chorus works are 
performed. School has its Christmas parties when 
the children enact scenes from the holy Christmas 
story. A few days before Christmas they have a 
solemn breaking-up ceremony at school, and then the 
children have holidays for a couple of weeks. 

At home the wife has much work. She must clean 
the whole house. She must prepare the food. She 
must bake bread and cakes and biscuits. In this 
each family has its own traditions as to kinds of 
biscuits and other Christmas breads. We season the 
wheaten bread with saffron and cardamom and mold 
it into buns of various shapes. Some families have 
pagan traditions. 

On the ninth of December, the day of Anna, we 
must soak the lutfisk (lye-fish) to have it ready for 
Christmas. Lutfisk is one of our special Christmas 
courses. To foreigners it seems quite curious. It is 
sun-dried ling that is soaked with soda and slaked 
lime, which afterward is drawn out in pure water. 
We boil the fish for supper on Christmas Eve and 
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‘*Pather Christmas’’ visits Swedish children Christmas Eve. 


eat it with potatoes, milksauce, pepper, and some- 
times mustard. Common to most Swedish families 
are dishes of pork, boiled ham, spareribs, sausage, 
and brawn, as well as lutfisk and rice porridge. 

The children are eager to help their mothers with 
Christmas bread and cake-making and with the dec- 
orating of the house. They write lists of what they 
would like as Christmas presents, and Mother promises 
to send the lists to Father Christmas. 

During the last weeks before Christmas we have 
“‘sitting-up nights,’’ when the whole family, and per- 
haps some guests, too, are making Christmas pres- 
ents, decorations for the Christmas tree, and candies. 

The ancient custom of dipping candles has been 
revived. It is one of the most pleasant preparations 
for Christmas. There is something of ritual in it. 
Twisted wicks of cotton yarn are threaded onto 
narrow sticks. Then we dip the wicks into a mixture 
of melted stearin, wax, and paraffin. We must dip 
them many times, and for each time the candles be- 
come a little thicker. In order to have them straight 
and smooth, we must dip them in a certain regular 
time (rhythm), ‘‘as a little girl drops a curtsey,”’ 
we say. 

At last it is Christmas Eve, to the children the best 
day in the whole year. In Sweden Christmas Eve is 
a day at home. Most factories and offices are closed, 
and the shops close early in the day. Everybody will, 
if possible, go home on Christmas Eve, and the 
restaurants have hardly any diners. All have the 
same wish—to go home to light the Christmas candles. 

Now I will tell you how we spend Christmas in our 
family. We have a lumber-built cottage in the coun- 
try, where we live during the summer holidays and 
where we usually have our Christmas. Early in the 
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morning on Christmas Eve my husband lights a fire 
in the fireplace. Outside the snow is falling white 
and soft. While the flames are flaring and the 
shadows are dancing round the walls, we wish a 
Merry Christmas to each other. We have a cup of 
coffee and listen to the early Christmas carols on the 
radio. Then there is much to do. The house must be 
cleaned. On the walls we put hangings, and beauti- 
ful cloths are placed on the tables. The Christmas 
tree is carried in and cecorated with candles, flags, 
tinsel, and other ornaments. We make a wreath of 
juniper twigs, decorating it with candles and red 
ribbons. We hang it above the dining table. We put 
our fine, home-dipped candles into the candlesticks. 
Outside, the small birds are getting their Christmas 
sheaf. We put it on the apple tree in front of the 
window. 

In the middle of the day we have Christmas dinner. 
It is ‘‘sop-in-pan’’ (slices of bread, dipped in hot 
ham broth), sausage, brawn, boiled ham, and then 
coffee and pastry cakes. In the city, people go to the 
Christmas Eve prayer at chureh, but we in the 
country keep the devotional hour after supper. We 
light the candles on the Christmas tree, and Father 
reads the Christmas Gospel. Then we sing some of 
our Christmas hymns and earols. 

Now comes Father Christmas! He is dressed in 
a red cap and a sheepskin coat, and he wears a long: 
white beard. On his back he is carrying a big sack, 
out of which he takes parcels for everybody. Often’ 
there are long verses on the parcels, and they must! 
be read and pondered upon. The evening is finished 
with coffee drinking. Now all sorts of Christmas| 
cakes must be tasted. At last everyone goes to bed 
quickly. Otherwise, he does not manage to get up| 
and go to the Christmas Day early service at five| 
o’clock in the morning. Formerly, people went to 
church by sleigh, lighting it with lamps. Now, 
nearly everyone goes by car. In many homes they 
light candles in every window. It looks very beauti- 
ful in the dark winter night. In the little city where 
our church is, many lamps gleam from a huge Christ- 
mas tree in the market place. In the old town hall, 


yws of burning candles twinkle in all of the windows. 
he church tower has been lighted the whole night, 
nd in front of the church cressets gleam on either 
de of the porch. They send out a smell of tar, 
nd their light flickers up on the white church wall 
nd out over the snow-covered, quiet churchyard. 
nside the church the light is resplendent. Tall 
hristmas trees are placed in the choir. From their 
ranches, from the windows, from the pulpit, from 
1e organ loft, from everywhere hundreds of candle 
ames are gleaming. When we all rise and sing our 
sultant Christmas-Day hymn, ‘‘Be Grateful, Holy 
forning Hour,’’ then we feel the real Christmas 
appiness in our hearts. 


| The drive home from the early service was formerly 
n exciting race between the sleighs of the different 
arms. People used to think that the farmer who 
ame home from church first would also be the first 
> harvest next year. Now, Christmas Day is a quiet 
lay, and the family stay at home. On the day after 
yhristmas the parties begin. Friends and relatives 
ome for festive entertainments. Then the good 
thristmas food is put on the table, and we have a 
olly time, playing and singing and dancing with the 
hildren around the Christmas tree. 

The New Year is not a great festival in Sweden, 
ut we used to see the New Year in at home, in 
urch, or at restaurants and cinemas. 


At Twelfth Day we have an ancient custom. School 
nildren and other young people dress themselves as 
starboys’’ with long white shirts and coronet-like 
ats, walking from house to house singing carols. 
ne of the boys is dressed as Judas, collecting money 

his purse. Later, the money is used for the school 
‘ips or other youth projects. 
On Twentieth Day Knut we ‘‘dance Christmas 
ut,’’ we say in Sweden. Twenty Days after Christ- 
as the children may ‘‘plunder’’ the Christmas tree. 
hey cheer and ery, when they throw it out. Now 
hristmas has come to an end! We adults think it is 
prtainly good to fall into the old groove again; but 
1e children may console themselves in singing, ‘‘ Next 
ear, Christmas will come again!”’ 


Photos by Knut Eklund 


Huge Christmas trees sparkle with 
their decorations of electric lights, 
which brighten the countryside. 


Like American children Swedish youngsters ‘‘like to help 
mother’’ in the kitchen. These young culinary artists are 
cutting out Christmas cookies in traditional shapes. 


Snow-covered branches bowing beside a lighted church 
tower make a pretty pattern against the evening sky. 
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Illustration by Fran Heron 


Terry opened his eyes, then shut 
them tight and snuggled his 
rumpled head under the covers. 
Everything was quiet. Another 
minute under the soft warm 
blankets, and Terry opened his 
eyes again. This felt like a spe- 
cial day. Then he remembered. 
This was the day they were going 
to the woods for their Christmas 
tree. 

‘Not just any old tree,’’ Daddy 
had said. ‘‘There is one in the 
woods especially for us.’’ 

‘With pine econes,’’ said Mother. 

‘‘With nice full branches,’’ said 
Susan. 

“One that will go all the way 
to the ceiling,’’ said Peter. 

Terry leaned on his elbow and 
looked out the window at the rim- 
rocks. For a minute he watched 
the purple shadows and wondered 
how they turned to pink. Terry 
liked to watch almost anything. 

Terry. jumped out of bed and 
ran into the bathroom. His clothes 
- were laid out straight, as he had 
put them, one on top of the other: 
flannel shirt, jeans, heavy socks, 
just like Peter’s. Peter was nine, 
and he knew lots of things. One 
of these was how to get dressed 
in practically no time at all. Terry 
had watched him carefully, and 
now he could get dressed in prac- 
tically no time at all, too. 

_ After breakfast Terry pu 
his jacket and old red ae Te 
they: all climbed into the ear. 
__ The sun was high overhead when 
they drove past the gas station 
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By Mrs. Winthrop Toan 


where the two bear cubs stayed in 
the summer. Finally, Daddy 
stopped the car. 

‘‘We’ll leave the car here and 
walk,’’ he said. 

They started up the hill, Rusty 
standing in the snow halfway up 
her short legs, and racing excitedly 
from one to the other. 

Rusty ran here and there, snif- 
fing snow, stopping to listen, then 
off again far in the lead. The 
children raced to keep up with her. 
Higher and higher they went, 
winding their way from side to 
side over the mountain. Every 
tree looked just right from a dis- 
tance, but when they reached the 
tree, it had no branches on one 
side, or it was two small trees that 
had grown together. Up close, 
none of them looked like the 
Christmas trees you saw on Christ- 
mas cards. Terry began to think 
there were no trees for Christmas 
in the woods. 

Part way up the mountain, they 
came to a clearing. Susan lay 
down flat, feet close together in the 
unbroken bed of snow, and moved 
her arms from her sides to her 
head, and back to her sides. She 
moved from place to place, mak- 
ing ‘‘snow angels’’ as she went. 

The sun was very warm on the 
white snow. Daddy took off his 
hat. He tossed it on the branches 
of a little pine tree not much big- 
ger than Terry. 

Off came all the other caps. One 
by one they went on other branches 
on other trees near by. Terry put 


his on the biggest of all, with it 
full branches reaching toward th 
sky. 

‘‘Tt’s not much farther to th 
top,’’ said Daddy. ‘‘Let’s take ; 
look.’’ He started off with Pete: 
and Susan. 

‘“‘T think I’ll sit here for ; 
while,’ said Mother. ‘Ty 
climbed enough.’’ She _ brushec 
some of the snow from a rock anc 
sat down. Terry started to dig iz 
the snow beside her. Mother ga’ 
very still, closing her eyes noy 
and then. Her head nodded. 

Finally, Terry stopped diggin: 
and looked around. The tree: 
looked pretty over there. Mayhx 
there would be the best one of all 
He started toward them. 

He walked from tree to tree. He 
saw where the deer had _ nibblec 
at the bark, leaving torn bar 
spots just over his head. 

“You couldn’t have a tree like 
that for a Christmas tree,’’ hi 
thought. : 

He stopped to make snow angels 

He tasted the white snow tha’ 
topped the low bushes like pop 
corn balls. 

He jumped to reach a brane 
pulling a shower of snow over hin 
as his sturdy arms caught it. — 

Farther and farther he walkec 
through the snow, sinking in t¢ 
the top of his boots. j 

Finally, he stopped and lookec 
around him. He could see aecros: 
the narrow valley where the sur 
was getting low over the mountain 


bark from Rusty came down tt 
mountain. ‘ 
“‘T’ll hurry back to Mother ¢ 
the hat trees,’’ thought Terry. 
But where were the hat trees 
There were no caps hanging gail: 
from any of these trees. Maybe i 
would get dark soon, and hov 
would he ever find those trees w 
the caps, and Mother? Tea: 
brimmed his eyes. = 
He called ‘‘Mother,’’ but th 
were no other sounds and no fain 
answer. Terry stood still, tm 
tears spilling slowly down 
cheeks. He looked around 
lornly. c 
Just then, something 
eye. Almost like moving 
(Continued on page 


Word to Parents 


Worship in the family 


with children 


eme for December: Lhanks for God’s best gift 


TO USE WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 
A Story of Christmas 


‘‘Mother,’’ Myra asked, ‘‘is 
Christmas coming soon?’’ 


‘“Yes, Christmas soon will be 
here.’’ 


‘‘Mother, tell me a story about 
Christmas, please,’’ Myra begged. 


‘‘On the first Christmas, when 
Jesus was born, Mary and Joseph 
were very glad for this baby. 
Other people were glad, too. Some 
of them brought him gifts. That 
must have surprised Mary, for she 


probably had not expected anyone 


to bring her baby a gift. That is 


why we like to plan happy sur- — 


prises for others at Christmas- 
time.”’ 


‘“‘Can I plan a surprise for 


Daddy, and one for Dan? They 
will like that,’’ Myra said. 

‘“Yes, we will plan surprises,’ 
Mother agreed. 

‘‘Christmas is a singing time,”’ 
Mother went on. ‘‘We like to 
listen to the Christmas carols on 
our TV, and we like to sing them, 
too. 

‘‘Singing was part of the first 
Christmas when Jesus was born. 
Mary and Joseph were so happy 
about this little new baby that I 
am sure they must have sung to 
hin many, many times. We do 
not know just what they sang, but 
I think it must have been some- 
thing like this song.’’ 


Sleep, Little Jesus 


1. Sleep, lit - tle Jesus, 


2. Sleep, sleep, my 


Glad lov - ing watch care 
While Mother holds you 


She, will be watching 
While you are sleeping 


She will take care of 
Near you to care 


your m 


gqguietty sleep, 
now sleep and rest, 


ot 
so. safe on her _ breast; 


you all through ~—stthe day. 
you! 


yu in every way. 
you in every way. 


—From Stories from Church, Fall, Copyright, Wilbur H. Cramblet_ SE 


Gedgye Harmon 


The First Christmas 


Long ago a Babe was born 
And in a manger lay; 

He rested on his mother’s arm 
Upon the fragrant hay. 


From the East, three wise men came, 
Journeyed from afar; 

Led across the desert land 
By a blazing star. 


There they found the Babe asleep 
In a manger bare, 

With shepherds who had come to see 
The Infant small and fair. 


The wise men offered frankincense 
And gifts of myrrh and gold; 

They knelt and prayed, then went away, 
And of the wonder told. 


—Nona Keen Duffy 
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TO USE WITH OLDER CHILDREN 


God's Best Gift 


It was about the middle of December. Christm; 
was in the air. Mary, David, and Danny were bu: 
making gifts. 

‘T think this is the best Christmas gift I have ey 
made,’’ Mary said suddenly. 

‘‘What is the best gift you ever got?’’ David aske 
as he continued to work. 

‘‘T know my best gift,’’ Danny said. ‘‘It’s m 
electric train. I couldn’t do without that!’’ 

‘‘Let’s see,’’ Mary said thoughtfully. ‘‘I think m 
best gift was my doll, Elizabeth. No-o-o, I think 
was my set of Girl Scout leather tools. No-o-o0, may 
it was a book with a good story that I could read ove 
and over again. Oh, dear! I don’t know what m 
best gift is!’’ 

David laughed. ‘‘Why do you worry about givin 
a best gift when you don’t know what that is?”’ 

Just then Daddy lowered his newspaper to his la; 
He smiled at the children and asked quietly, ‘‘I wo 
der how many persons have decided what is the be: 
gift they ever received ?’’ 

Now it was Mary’s turn to laugh. ‘‘You se 
David, I’m not the only one who isn’t sure abou 
the best gift.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t say that I didn’t know what mine was, 
Daddy reminded Mary. ‘‘I was asking the questio 
in very general terms. Let’s see if we can deeic 
what we think it would be.’’ : 

The family set to work. They listed such thing 
as books, games, clothes, jewelry, money, picture: 
and many other things. 

‘‘What one item from this list would you say w 
the best gift?’’ Daddy brought the children back t 
their purpose with the question. 

‘“‘I suppose every person would have a differe 
answer,’’ Mary said thoughtfully. 

‘‘Daddy, should everyone think that the best gi 
is the same?’’ Danny asked. 

Daddy smiled. ‘‘I think so,’’ he said. 

“‘Then it must be Jesus,” David said slowly, ‘fc 
if Jesus had not been born, there wouldn’t be a 
Christmas, or any gifts at all.’”’ i 

‘““Good thinking, David,’’ Daddy said. ‘‘That - 
exactly what I had in mind. When God sent Jes 
on the first Christmas night, that was his best gi 
to the world. We should grow more and more th ni 
ful for this best gift, for all our other gifts come t 


us because of this best one.”’ 


“Oh, I am, I am glad for this best gift,’? Ma 
said, 


And the others were, too. 


For Family Worship 
Call to Worship : 


‘Glory to God in the highest 


and on earth peace among men with whom h 
pleased !’’—Luke 2:14, _ 


~ 


| 
pong: A favorite Christmas carol 
| 


‘oem: One of those used on these worship pages 
seripture: Luke 2:1-20 


Teditation: Use the meditation on this page, 

“Thanks for Good Gifts,’’ adapt it to your own 
| situation, or develop one of your own around the 
| theme for the month. 


*rayer: Use one of those on these pages, or pray 
| your own prayer. 


ong: A Christmas carol 


hank you, dear God, for all good gifts thy love 
brings: 
Home where we are loved and eared for; 
A family to whom we are dear and whose mem- 
bers are dear to us; 
Food to help us grow strong bodies; 
| Clothes to keep us clean and warm. 
hank you, dear God, for special gifts thy love 
brings: 
Times of happiness and joy; 
Times of merriment and singing; 
Times of loving surprises; 
Times of planning and doing; 
Times of giving and receiving. 
‘hank you, dear God, for Christmas with its wonder- 
ful story, 
And for Jesus whose birthday it is. Amen. 
Z . 


_ Almost every person receives gifts from time to 
time, and especially at Christmas. Most persons 
sfend a lot of time thinking about and planning for 
gitts for family, for loved ones, and for friends. 
What is it that makes a good gift? Think about this 
and make your own list. It might look something 
like this: 


A good gift is one that 
shows thoughtfulness 
reflects love 
is appropriate to the occasion 
is needed, desired, or appreciated by the receiver 


The last statement is important at all times, and 
especially so at Christmas. Are we careful to show 
appreciation for gifts received? Do we always say 
“‘thank you’’ to those who give us gifts? Do we 
show our gratitude by our actions, as well as by our 
words? 

Jesus is God’s best gift to the world. We must 
remember to thank him for Jesus whose birth we 
celebrate at this Christmas season. We may do this 
through prayer. We may do it by singing Christmas 
earols if we think about and really mean what we 
say. We may do it, best of all, by living in the spirit 
of Christmas—the spirit of loving and giving— 
throughout the year ahead. 


Now is the Christmas story told 

Through carols, reverent and old; 

On listening ears they softly fall— 

Their message thrilling one and all— 

How pleased the Christ Child must be when 
Their quaint notes ring—and ring again! 


By Katherine Edelman 
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Study Article and Guide 


for Parents’ Groups 


By 
Emil Kontz 


MAK 


A STRANGE sight attracted the attention of an 
American visiting in Europe. He had spent some 
time in a quaint but picturesque little city. Motley 
groups of people were making their way up and down 
the narrow main street. The visitor noticed that at 
a certain corner some of the people paused a mo- 
ment, bowed slightly, and then hurried on. There 
was nothing in sight which would call forth such a 
touching expression of homage and devotion—no 
shrine, no flag, no memorial. There was nothing but 
a little old house on the corner. Inquiry revealed that 
this custom had been practiced as far back as anyone 
could remember. This served only to arouse curiosity. 
The American traveler did not discover the real 
reason for this unusual behavior until some time later 
when he passed through the same city on his way 
home. The little house on the corner was being sub- 
jected to extensive renovations. While working on 
the ancient stone building, the masons came upon an 
interesting find. Covered and hidden under a heavy 
coat of cement, placed in a corner niche, was a marble 
Statue of a great national hero. Long ago, that brave 
man had saved his nation from impending disaster, 
and his grateful fellow-townsmen had erected this 
memorial in his honor. Those who knew and revered 
this hero had all died, even those who knew of him 
by remote reputation. Finally, the owner of the old 
house, not suspecting its worth and significanee, had 
the weatherworn statue covered with cement, alto- 
gether hiding it from view. There were still those 
who observed the ancient custom of pausing at the 
Spot, even after the reason for doing so had been long 
forgotten. 
_ Now that is an illuminating parable about the fate 


of historic holidays set apart for both religious and 


patriotic events. Each new generation needs to be 


initiated into the meaning of our spiritual and n; 
tional heritage. Only so can children and yout 
enter into the possession of the power and glory « 
their wonderful inheritance. This study aims to di 
cover and discuss some practical ways in whic 
Christian families may unite in recovering some vit: 
experiences of our church and country. 


Christmas—Holiday of Joy and Giving 


Everyone enjoys celebrating a birthday! It is « 
‘‘ Jesus’ birthday’’ that Christmas can be made mo: 
meaningful to children. The exciting season, so ofte 
dominated by cheery Santas and colorful Christm 
trees, may find Christ crowded into the backgroun: 
For this reason it is well for Christian families to d 
their Christmas thinking and planning early. Week 


before the happy event, parents and children ea 
work together on Christmas decorations for the hom 
Older children should be encouraged to use the’ 
varied skills in making Christmas gifts for family an 
friends. The making or setting up of a Christmé 
eréche or manger scene would provide a fine fami 
project. Certain phases of Christmas shoppi 
might be done together, also. 
Weeks ahead of Christmas, church and chur 
school will begin to pour rich spiritual content in 
the coming celebration. So, group worship, ¢hi 
dren’s programs, youth dramas, and other chure} 
based experiences will aid the family in increasi 
the joy and significance of Christmas. Colorful boo 
lets of Christmas carols can be bought cheaply ‘fc 
every member of the family—even in the dime sto 
Carol singing in the home inspires and expresses t 
true spirit of the season. Reading of Christmas st 
ries in the family circle is good for children an 
parents alike. Favorites with small children 
Charles Tazewell’s The Littlest Angel and a 
When the Little Camel Knelt. Older children a 
youth will respond to Henry Van Dyke’s class 
The Other Wise Man. Christmas Eve or Ch ris 
mas morn the family should celebrate Christmas 
home. At the fireplace, before the lighted tree, 
near the Christmas creche, the family will gathe 
Christmas carols will be followed by the Gospel sto: 
read or recited together—preferably from Luke 
8-20. Then should come prayers of thanks for tl 
great gift of Christ, by parents and children. The 
follows the exciting exchange of gifts by all. _ 
erly prepared, reverently observed, Christmas 
transformed from the usual buzz of nervous 
into the glad and meaningful recollection of 
vine Nativity. a 


lebruary—Holidays of Freedom and Brotherhood 


The birthdays of Lincoln and Washington, as well 
3 the nationwide observance of Brotherhood Week, 
‘e this month. This is an excellent time to reveal 
me of the practical expressions of ‘“peace on earth, 
pod will to men,’’ recently celebrated in song and 
‘ory at the Christmas season. 

Parents will do well to do a little relevant advance 
»ading from the Bible in preparation for this month. 
the following selections are suggested: 1 Kings 8: 
22, vivid portrayal of the perils of dictatorship, 
acient or modern; Acts 10:1-35, dramatic story of 
leter’s discovery of true brotherhood; Romans 13: 
‘7, outlines some of the divine sanctions for human 
)vernment. 


| Children are fascinated by symbols. Small Amer- 


IEANINGE 


an flags and replicas of the Liberty Bell can be 
pught at Woolworth’s. Look up the history of the 
baking of the flag, the interpretation of its symbol- 
m. Get the story on the bell, its biblical inscription, 
hd its use. These materials will help convey ideas 
out our cherished American ideals, all of them so 
2eply rooted in the Christian faith and inspired by 


| Children are also interested in people. Procure 
ictures of Washington and Lincoln. Most libraries 
ave both brief and detailed biographies of these 
eat Christian leaders of our nation. Stress Wash- 
gton’s courage and honesty. Point out Lincoln’s 
ve of people, people of all kinds and races. Read 
r tell stories of their childhood and leadership expe- 
ences. 

If there is some historical shrine or patriotic marker 
gar by, visit it with the children. Read up on the 
ory behind it and share that with the children. It 
important that children know and appreciate the 
ivileges and obligations of our democratic way of 
fe. Likewise, they should learn that we enjoy these 
acause of the toil, pain, and sacrifice of others. 


Easter—Holiday of Life and Hope 


Spring, when God’s power is awakening the world 
life and growth and color, is a natural time to 
lk about life eternal. Here is an opportune period 
share with our children one of the most thrilling 
alities of our Christian gospel. 

Parents should do some careful rereading of the 
counts of the crucifixion and resurrection in the 
r Gospels. By reverently reconstructing these 
mentous events in their own minds, parents will 
in a more vivid awareness of the facts and mean- 
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ings centered in Calvary. Furthermore, they will 
come to a fresh realization of the wonder and glory 
of life eternal as reflected in the victory of our risen 
Lord. 

Weeks before Easter the family could purchase 
some bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, and others. Have the 
children participate in the planting of these in in- 
door pots and placing them in some suitable place 
in the home. They will be the object of frequent and 
curious examination. It will be a memorable day 
when the first green shoots appear—‘‘when the dead 
onions get alive,’’ to use one child’s expression. Then 
will follow the slow process of growth with, finally, 
the fascinating drama of the flower’s unfolding. 
Thoughtful parents will take time to explain, how- 
ever simply, that ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way 


Each new generation needs to be initiated into the meaning 
of our wonderful spiritual and national heritage. 
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cost up to date,”’ inform children of 


his wonders to perform.”’ It is a partial but telling 
introduction to the marvel of the resurrection and 
eternal life. 

Christian parents will be extremely careful not 
to dwell morbidly on the grim details of Jesus’ eruci- 
fixion and death. On the other hand, it is equally 
a mistake to try to gloss over the realities involved 
in his death on the cross. Children see the cross 
about the church and are entitled to know about both 
the event and the motive behind it. Center their at- 
tention on the strong, forgiving love of Jesus, and 
on the courageous laying down of his life. Neither 
ignore nor exploit the child’s natural curiosity about 
death and dying. Talk about it plainly and naturally, 
with emphasis upon the life beyond. 


Read or tell some of the marvelous incidents of the 
resurrection accounts in the Gospels: Mary in the gar- 
den, Peter and John racing to the tomb, the Em- 
maus disciples and their Anonymous Companion. 
Then share with the children the reassurance of our 
own participation in this wonderful experience of 
eternal life—especially in the light of Jesus’ match- 
less promise in John 11:25. 


Pentecost—Holiday of Church and Power 


Some parents will be surprised to see Pentecost in 
this list for celebration with children. There may 
be two reasons for this fact. First, Pentecost (ob- 
served fifty days after Easter) has been sadly over- 
looked and neglected by the church in modern times. 
Second, the reality of the Holy Spirit seems quite 
remote from the thought and experience of children. 
Nevertheless, there is abundant justification for not- 
ing this important date on the Christian calendar. 


Fortunately, there is a revival in the observance 
of this, one of the most ancient and significant festi- 
vals of the Christian church. Many churches are now 
using this period to conserve their Easter gains. By 
way of preparation, parents should read the first four 
chapters of the Book of Acts. It will help them 
realize that the coniing of the Holy Spirit was in 
truth “‘the birthday of the church.’”’ On that day 
the invasion of the Spirit swelled the number of be- 
lievers from a timid band of 120 disciples into an 
openly crusading multitude of over three thousand 
souls. Note, too, the international character of the 
experience, the amazing unity in the midst of wide 
diversity. Then catch the spirit of contagious power 
and enthusiasm which took hold of the dynamic fel- 
‘owship. 


What can all this mean to children? Certainly, 
here are at least three important lessons our young- 
Berajneed to know about the church: (1) Its Birth- 
day, when and how it got started; where did all our 
_ churches come from? (2) Its Umity, for ‘‘Pente- 
st up the growing 
unity of the church, the so-called ical 


‘*Eeumenical Move- 


ment’’ embodied in the World Council of Churches 
(3) Its Power, the secret of what keeps it going anc 
what makes it strong. 

As a project in understanding and appreciation 
the family should plan to visit several different 
churches—different in faith and different in archi 
tecture, perhaps different in types of service. Be 
sure, however, to note similarities as well as differ. 
ences. The aim throughout should be to help chil. 
dren realize the greatness, strength, and oneness of 
the Church of Jesus Christ—initiated and empowered 
by the Holy Spirit. 


Labor Day—Holiday of Work and Service 


Labor Day is a marked date for young and old in 
America. For adults it is usually the last of the 
summer holidays. For children it is significant as 
the day before school begins in most places. It should 
have much more importance for both parents and 
children. 


Parents could very well prime their thinking on 
Labor Day’s meaning by recalling that many of the 
leading persons in the Bible were working people: 
Jesus was a carpenter; Paul was a tentmaker; some 
disciples were fishermen. In our prosperous land we 
tend to forget the importance of work and the trag: 
edy of unemployment, more especially the plight a 
millions of unemployed in other lands. This was 
true in ancient Palestine. Read, for example, th 
Parable of the Unemployed Workers found in Mat 
thew 20:1-16. 


Labor is very important for everybody. When we 
work, we earn money for our ‘‘daily bread.’’ When 
we work, we serve other people and help meet theix 
needs. As a devotional experience, have the family 
sit around a whole loaf of bread on the table. Every 
one should take a turn at suggesting some of th 
many people who helped make that loaf possible : 
farmers of the field, planting and harvesting the 
grain; men in dusty mills making the flour; bakers 
before hot ovens baking the bread. Behind these 
are railroad men and truck drivers; in offices are 
executives and bookkeepers; in laboratories are i 
ventors and scientists developing machinery and proe 
esses. What a wide and varied brotherhood c0-0pe! 
ates to produce a simple loaf of bread! 


As a family project drive around and see seve 
different kinds of plants and factories where n 
work, going at the start or the end of a shift. Drive 
out to near-by farms, oil fields, or mines. Man 
plants and shops welcome visitors and provide + 
tours through the factory. Children and adults a 
will have greater respect for honest work and 
many products when seeing it at first hand. In this 
experience point out the unceasing need for co-opera 
tion and teamwork of labor, management, and 
public which makes it all possible. 


} Thanksgiving—Holiday of Gratitude and Praise 


| This is one of our most distinetively American holi- 
jays—and one with profound religious significance. 
Necall the Legend of the Two Angels. One was sent 
forth about the earth to gather up the petitions of 
nen, and returned with basket overflowing with nu- 
fferous requests. The second angel went forth to 
yather up the thanks of those much blessed, and re- 
jurned with basket nearly empty. The legend is a 
leflection of truth found in the Gospel account of the 
Healing of the Ten Lepers, Luke 17:11-19. Often, 
infortunately, Thanksgiving has been characterized 
vy a turkey—symbol of the abundant blessings we 
jnjoy. There is need to stress increasingly both the 
thanks” and the ‘‘giving’’ in Thanksgiving. 

| History provides ample, interesting material about 
the Pilgrims, spiritual heroes of the first Thanksgiv- 
mg. Read or tell the children some of the details of 
heir life in England, their fleeing to Holland; the 


return to England and sailing for the New World; 
the landing at Plymouth, followed by that first, hard 
winter; the first crops and harvest and the celebra- 
tion of thanks with the Indians. Get a picture or 
statue of ‘‘The Pilgrim,’’ the stately figure with the 
live Bible under his arm. Be sure to help the chil- 
dren see that these Pilgrims came here for freedom; 
they came because they loved God above all else, and 
wished to serve him freely. 


Some families have found it a worth-while project 
to make and fill a cornucopia (horn of plenty). Local 
craft shops have suggestions and supplies for making 
one. Then it can be filled with a variety of smaller 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables and used as a colorful 
table centerpiece for Thanksgiving Day. At the 
table, after suitable scriptures are read, such as 
Psalm 145, 146, 147, or 148, the family can take 
turns sharing the reasons for thankfulness. Then 
sing the old hymn ‘‘Count Your Blessings’’ and have 
a circle of ‘‘Thank You”’ prayers to God. 


AAKING HOLIDAYS 
MEANINGFUL” 
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1. Preparatior 


the assignments specific. 


of various kinds are important, 
both to individuals and to insti- 


tutions. They are important be- 
cause they conserve history. They 
bring the past up to date. They 


help to preserve the best of the 
past for the most of the future. 


With that introduction present 
the panel of speakers. Each will 
in turn discuss each holiday along 
the lines suggested. Encourage 
each one to elaborate on the given 
material with some vital, personal 
references. Time should be limited 
to five or six minutes to each 
speaker. Following the panel 
presentation, divide the audience 
into six groups, each having a 
chairman and a secretary. Each 


Perhaps group is assigned one of the holi- 


This meeting 
est time of t 
have plenty o 
you will not hayé the interest and 
attendance this meeting deserves. 
Have attractive posters put up 
bout the church building. See 
hat interesting announcements 
re made of it in various adult 
roups. Have advance notices of 
in the church bulletin. Sched- 
ule this meeting early in the 
month, before Christmas activi- 
ties move into ‘‘high gear.”’ 

Before the meeting distribute 
opies of this issue of Hearthstone 
to the several people who will par- 


g publicity, 


on material to your group. Make 


- 
q 
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ipate in presenting the discus-* 


each individual could be made re- 
sponsible for one of the holidays. 
Encourage everyone to do some 
additional reading on the subject 
assigned. 


2. Conducting the Meeting 


A devotional period along the 
lines suggested later will help 
create a suitable atmosphere for 
the presentation and discussion of 
this subject. 

Open up the subject by asking 
the question: What is your fa- 
vorite day of the year? <A variety 
of preferences will be expressed, 
such as Christmas, Easter, Sun- 


day, birthday—or even payday! 


All will agree that anniversaries 


days to discuss in an effort to dis- 
cover more ideas about past and 
future observance. Ten minutes 
will be sufficient for this purpose. 
The chairman of each group will 
present what the secretary has re- 
corded of the ideas which the 
group contributes to the whole 
audience. Some time may be al- 
lowed for general discussion and 
further sharing of ideas. 


3. Resources for the Meeting 


As always the Bible is the basic 
resource in a Christian discussion 
like this one. Have several copies 
of the Bible handy for looking up 
the references indicated, as well as 
any others which may be sug- 


“gs 


vested. Public libraries usually 
have excellent books with a wide 
variety of material on holidays, 
including stories, handwork, 
poems, plays, games, and devo- 
tions. The following will be found 
especially helpful: Good Stories 
for Great Holidays, by Frances J. 
Oleott; Red Letter Days, by Eliza- 
beth Sechrist, for children—with 
patriotic and religious subjects; 
Easter, edited by Robert H. 
Schauffler; The Days We Cele- 
brate, Christmas and Other High 
Days, by Robert H. Schauffler; 
other books by Schauffler are on 
Thanksgiving, peace days, and 
others. A very helpful book for 
Christmas is one entitled, All 
About Christmas, by Maymie 
Krythe. Another useful book is 


Holiday Craft and Fun, by 
Joseph Leeing. 

In addition to books there are 
other worth-while resources. Pic- 
tures are valuable in conveying the 
enduring messages of our great 
holidays. Cynthia P. Maus has 
compiled a full volume about 
masterpieces in painting and 
sculpture and music in her Christ 
and the Fine Arts. Poetry is an- 
other vital source of inspiration. 
One of the finest and fullest recent 
collections is entitled Masterpieces 
of Religious Verse, edited by 
James Dalton Morrison. It is 
worth noting that some religious 
bookstores will send or lend books 
on consignment. That is, the 
group, through a responsible per- 
son, orders a large quantity of all 


sorts of books suited to the ocea 
sion. Some are sold to those at 
tending; the others are returnec 
for eredit. In this way it is pos 
sible to have a large book display 
for your meeting. Besides, many 
will buy books when they are righ 
on hand. This is especially true 
of the Christmas gift season. Ir 
this way your meeting is making 
a more lasting contribution to the 
group. 

Furthermore, a wide variety of 
literature, including posters, leaf. 
lets, and books, on the religions 
holidays can be procured fror 
interdenominational headquarters 
Write early to the National Coun. 
cil of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, New York. An ex. 

(Continued on page 28) 


O Christmas day is one 
P Something seen as in a dream 


Q Tired or exhausted 


68 62 28 4 87 85 11 


18 49 39 80 99 86 


RA binder for loose papers *==-= | ="= Ss oe 
97 21 54 90 57 3 
S The group on one side in a 


match or game 


eo SS 116 31 17 100 


121 76 83 37 51 


tavvnat thievesrdo =. =sse—- 


Guess the words defined below and write them over their 


U Smell 


numbered dashes. Then transfer each letter to the correspond- 


ingly numbered square in the pattern. The colored squares 
indicate word endings. 


Reading from left to right, you will find that the filled 
pattern contains a selected quotation from the Bible. 


109 84 44 105 
V Elephants have long, drooping 

ONGS "once as oa Se eee 

103 71 114120 

(Solution on page 28) : 

A To take care of 


111119 24 46 7 ES 


ae @e 
/ 24 ES 


ea Oo |4/ 2 


Be Uuwise, <oripithy? Les - Lise ts) iad sete en 


oe 66 2 15 43 
C Large bird, similar to a hawk es 
or an eagle 


EI 
El 
a 
B | 


mi 


D Hurried 


aw a a ea ee ee ee 


gent 


—S—— 


F To make cloth by interlacing 
yarns 


| 
| 


48 69 106 56 27 77150157 
G What you play when you run 


away from school 


102 12 34 82 59 


41 5 63 104 70 9 20 


I To wrap with cloth to deaden 

Ane. 20Und 2: _ caste a 233) 
2 6 35 110 1 118 91 
* Large, having lots of room 


| 32 60 74 93 38 
K Some like breakfast eggs pre- ge hig 
pared BEDS LWA a ee es 


75 45 55 78 26 


L Small prairie wolf 
M One of the flag’s colors _______ 
N Searched for 


“|81 65 94 95 14 89 
‘79 112 47 101 19 
‘10 115 72 67 42 73 


Coun 


teeeeevedeseeeyees 


; Come play a trick 
| On jolly St. Nick. 
He’s sure to be at 
. Our party. 

So come Fri-day 
With chatter gay 
To give him a 
Welcome hearty. 


With the above verse you invite 
sighboring families to join your 
vn in a joyous pre-Christmas get- 
gether. 


Start the evening’s fun with a 
vely red and green hurdle race. 
he contestants should be five or 
x of the jolliest people present, 
gardless of their age. Grandpa 
ight compete with his eight-year- 
d granddaughter, and Grandma, 
ith her ten-year-old grandson. 
ll compete at the same time. 


Four ribbons of green and red 
epe paper are stretched across 
le room about a yard apart and 
ne foot above the floor. The con- 
stants are given paper plates to 
alance on their heads and are 
1en blindfolded. After being 
ned up in back of the starting 
iark, they are told to go forward, 
then the starting signal is given, 
nd to step over all the ribbons 
‘ithout touching any one of them. 
Vithout their knowing it, how- 
ver, the ribbons are all removed 
efore the signal to start the race 
; given; so it is quite funny for 
1e others to watch the blind- 
ylded players walking stiffly in 
rder to balance their paper plates 
nd at the same time, stepping 
igh to get over the hurdles that 
re not there. The contestants will 
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See 
iti 
x a 


St. Nicholas 


SER ES TSIS ETS 


menos 


enjoy the joke on themselves as 
much as the rest when they learn 
about it, and they will doubly ap- 
preciate watching the others 
tricked later in some of the games. 


Cranberries for Christmas. Vol- 
unteers might be called for this 
stunt. As many may compete at 
the same time as ean sit cross- 
legged on a sheet on the floor. 
Each holds an empty milk bottle, 
or a quart fruit jar on the top of 
his head with his right hand; at 
the same time with his left hand 
he is spooning cranberries from a 
dish in front of him, trying to put 
the cranberries into the bottle held 
on his head. A scorekeeper writes 
down the number of cranberries 
each contestant succeeds in putting 
into his bottle. The spilled cran- 
berries are gathered up in the 
sheet and returned to the dishes, 
and the bottles are emptied for the 
next group to use in the same 
stunt. The contestant scoring the 
largest collection of bottled cran- 
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By 
Loie Brandom 
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berries wins a big popcorn Santa 
Claus or a box of salted nuts: 


Jolly Old Saint Nicholas. As 
many as wish to play this game sit 
or stand in a circle, with St. Nick 
in the center. Beginning at one 
they count around the circle, each 
remembering the number he has 


visits with the family 


A Party for December 


called. When all have a number, 
St. Nick starts the game by sud- 
denly pointing his finger at some- 
one in the eircle and _ saying, 
‘Jolly Old St. Nicholas.’’ If he 
can say this before the one at 
whom he points can eall out his 
number twice, that one becomes St. 
Nick. They exchange places, and 
the first St. Nick takes the number 
of the one who becomes St. Nick. 
The ones in the circle must be very 
careful because moving rapidly 
about the circle, St. Nick may, as 
often as he likes, point at a player 
as though to eall, ‘‘Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas,’’ but not doing so. In 


_ this case the one pointed at is not 


supposed to call his number. If 
he does, however, he must drop 
out of the game. This causes 
much merriment, for when the 
game is played rapidly, a player 
is ready to call his number at the 
slightest look from St. Nick. It is 
almost impossible to keep from do- 
ing so when St. Nick suddenly 
points, but does not say the neces- 
sary words. The faster the changes 
are made, the more rapid and in- 
teresting the game will become. 


There are some old customs that 
should be observed from year to 
year as families gather at Christ- 
mas time. One of these is the cus- 
tom of singing Christmas carols 
and the reading aloud of such 
classics as the Christmas Story in 
the Bible, ‘‘A Visit from St. Nich- 
olas,’’ and other beloved poems 
and stories. 


While the younger members of 
the families are enjoying their rec- 
reation, the older members might 
join in a memory test. Have pre- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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@ New Way to Worship 
(Continued from page 3) 


We discussed the ‘‘ Father’s business, 2 
which each one in the family does right 
now. One might say, ‘‘I teach a church 
school class—that’s the Father’s work.’’ 
Another might say, ‘‘I took some flowers 
to Mrs. Johnson when she was sick’’ or 
‘‘T love everybody, and that’s what 
Jesus said to do.’’ 

The prayer which we had this time 
was led by an older child and went 
something like this: ‘‘Our Father, we 
ask thy help in growing up. May we 
grow in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man just as Jesus 
did. Amen.’’ 

Throughout the series of worship 
services our emphasis has been on imag- 
ining how the characters in the stories 
actually felt as they were going through 
their various experiences. Some of the 
Bible stories which have been particularly 
adaptable to this type of dramatization 
are the following: 


January Luke 2:21-40 A Baby Is 
Brought to God 
Luke 2:40-52 A Boy Visits 
the Temple 

February A Favorite Psalm, Jesus, the 
Schoolboy 
Matt. 4:17-25 Jesus Calls 
His Disciples 

March Matt. 4:1-11 Jesus Tempted 
Luke 11:1-4 Teach Us to 
Pray 

April Matt. 28:1-11 Easter Morn- 
ing Luke 24:13-16 On the 
Road to Emmaus 

May Matt. 28:16-20 The Great 
Commission 
Acts 2:1-22 Beginning of 
the Chureh 

June Luke 10:25-37 The Good 
Samaritan 
Luke 15:11-32 The Prodigal 
Son 

July Matt. 13:44 Buried Treas- 
ure 
Matt. 25:14-30 Talents 

August Matt. 7:24-28 How to Build 
a House 
Matt. 18:21-35 Forgiving 
490 Times 

September Matt. 5:43-48 Return Good 
for Evil 
Matt. 19:16-30 The Rich 
Young Ruler 

October Matt. 25:1-13 The Foolish 
Virgins 
Matt. 9:27-31 Healing by 
Jesus ; 

November Gen. 12:1-9 Being an Early 
Settler 
Psalm 23 The First Thanks- 
giving 

December Luke 2:1-7 No Room in the 
Inn 
Matt. 2:1-12 Shepherds or 

Mee: Wise Men 


If you have never had a regular period 
of family worship in your family, you 
will find this type of worship service an 
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easy way to start. It stimulates a close 
feeling with characters from our Bible, 
develops an appreciation of the lessons 
involved, and prompts application to our 
daily living. If you always have had 
family worship at your house, you will 
find the role playing from Bible stories 
an interesting and inspiring variation. 
Try this new way to worship in your 
family. 


@® Symbolism of the Evergreens 
(Continued from page 4) 


set it in the ground. ‘‘See,’’ he said, 
‘‘T have received your gift of shelter 
and food. This is my gift to you. 
Hence-forth this tree shall bear its 
fruits at Christmas time and shall be a 
symbol of the joy and happiness that I 
give to you.’’ 

Hang pine branches from chandeliers 
so that as the wind catches and sways 
them when the door opens, their song 
will be heard. Tell the story of the 
little pine tree who cried because he 
had no gift for the baby Jesus. When 
Jesus heard the moaning and sobbing of 
the pine branches, he said, ‘‘That is my 
lullaby of love.’’ Lifting his hand, he 
blessed the little pine tree. That is 
why, so we are told, when we cut a pine 
cone in two, often we can see the 
outline of a baby’s hand. Pine cones 
are counted as blessings which come 
from the Christ Child. 

This counting of blessings can be done 
on the last day of the old year when 
the greens are carried from the house 
after being decorated with bits of suet 
and bread for the birds. 


@ Study Guide 
(Continued from page 26) 


cellent booklet on Pentecost has been 
written by Halford E. Luecock, The 
First, Fine Careless Rapture. Also, help- 
ful materials on Pentecost and on the 
Ecumenical Movement can be obtained 
from the World Council of Churches, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, New York. 


4. Devotions for the Meeting 

It is effective to open and close the 
meeting with a brief but well-planned 
devotional experience, Appropriate 
hymns to be used for this meeting would 
include such as the following: ‘‘ Faith 
of Our Fathers,’’ ‘‘Far, Far Away Is 
Bethlehem,’’ ‘‘My Master Was a 
Worker,’’ ‘‘God Send Us Men,’’ ‘‘Now 
Praise We Great and Famous Men,’’ 
‘*Come, Ye Thankful People, Come,’’ 
‘*The Church’s One Foundation,’’ and 
others. The keynote scripture to begin 
with might well be Paul’s admonition 
about observance of days, Romans 14: 
5-6, Old Testament selections of a 
timely nature are Psalm 90:1-4, 9-12, 
and Ecclesiastes 3:1-13. A suitable quo- 
tation or reading of poetry may be 
selected from Morrison’s book already 
referred to, in which the material is 
fully catalogued according to time and 
subject. 


@ St. Nicholas Visits 
With the Family 


(Continued from page 27) 


pared in advance a list of question: 
about Christmas and see who can an 
swer the most correctly. The follow 
ing would be an example of the ques 
tions on the list: 


1. What famous evangelist wrote 
‘Hark, the Herald Angels Sing’’? His 
brother was a famous preacher. 


(Answer: Charles Wesley) 


2. What character in a nursery rhyme 
won fame for eating a Christmas pie? 


(Answer: Little Jack Horner) 


3. What famous movie star used to 
have a prominent part in a radio pro- 
gram each Christmas Eve? 


(Answer: Lionel Barrymore) 


4. Instead of finding their Christmas 
presents in their stockings, where do the 
Dutch children find theirs? | 
(Answer: in their shoes) 


5d. Can you name some of the pagan: 
symbols carried over into our Christmas 
celebrations? 
(Answer: Yule log, lighted candles, gar- 
lands of green fir, holly and mistletoe, 
ete. ) 


Eggs-actly (exactly) is another con- 
tes€ in which players of all ages may 


(Continued on page 30) 


SOLUTION: ‘For I am with you 
to save you and delivér you, says the 
Lord. I will deliver you out of the 
hand of the. wicked, and redeem’ you 
from the grasp of the ruthless.’’ (Jere 


miah 15, 20-21) x 


The Words 
A Tend L Coyote 
B Foolish M White ~ | 
C Vulture N Hunted 
D Rushed O Holiday 
E Stupid P Vision 
F Weave Q Weak 
G Hooky R Folder 
H Haughty S Team 
I Muffle T Steal 
J Roomy U Odor 
K Fried ; 


| 
| 


| AY HUSBAND and I would appreciate your com- 

ments on a problem we have in connection 
ith our church. We are both active Christians. 
ecently we moved to our present home. There 
fas no church of our denomination in the com- 
sunity so we joined a church of a different de- 
mination, as we feel it is important to work in a 
nurch in our own community. We have two young 
ildren. 


We have been very disappointed in the church 
hool in the church we have joined. When we first 
ent to the church we felt that we did not want to 
jay because of the way the church school was con- 
icted. But the minister talked with us, admitted 
at something had to be done, and asked our help. 
e older children have very little respect for what 
e church stands for, or for the people working in 
e church. 


We are trying to build a Christian home and help 
ar children feel that the church is important and 
st ‘‘second rate.’’ Should we stay in this situa- 
n until we see that our children are being 
ed, or should we try to find another church 
me? We have talked with our minister, and he 
els that we would find the same thing wherever 
e went and it is our job to stay here. Because of 
ir past experiences, however, we realize that most 
urch schools are different from this one. 


IRST of all, let me express appreciation for your 
desire to have your children in a church school 
at has high standards and a program of Christian 
lucation that will make religion vital and meaning- 
il to your children. You are correct in feeling that 
poorly run church school will tend to give children 
and parents, too—the feeling that the church is a 
second-rate’ institution. Our church leaders need 
realize that a poorly conducted church school is not 
mething about which to be casual or indifferent, 
1 certainly there are occasions in which parents 
fully justified in changing their church home. 
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Continue to teach in the church school vourself, con- 
tinue to plug, without being obnoxious, for higher 
standards, get other congenial persons to cooperate 
with you in improving the church school, invite your 
conference executive secretary to visit your school 
and speak to the teachers and officers, and in every 
way possible make a sincere effort to make the school 
one of which you can be proud and in which you 
are happy to have your children. If all these efforts 
fail to produce results, then perhaps you should seri- 
ously consider changing your church home. 


‘Why don’t you folks surprise me with a new bicycle for 
Christmas?’’ 
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® St. Nicholas Visits 
With the Family 


(Continued from page 28) 


take an active part. Have the 
number of players in two or more dif- 
ferent groups. The first runners on 
every team are each handed a fan and 
an empty eggshell. The shells may be 
colored green, red, and silver if desired, 
thus giving each team an egg of a dif- 
ferent color to defend. When the sig- 
nal GO is sounded, each leader fans his 
shell across the floor to make it touch 
the wall on the opposite side of the 
room. Then each must fan it back to 
the starting line and pass the fan to 
the next player in his group. If an egg- 
shell is broken in the process, another 
is supplied, but the player breaking it 
must return to the starting line and 
begin again with the new egg. This, 


same 


or course, slows up the race for that 
team. 

Carol singing makes a perfect finish 
for a Christmas good-will gathering of 
this kind. 


® Christmas Tinder 
(Continued from page 13) 


have been cut since September. 

These early-cut trees, and many of 
the later-cut ones, are kept in cold stor- 
age to retard the drying-out process. 
The needles are still dry, however. If 
you put your tree up a week before 
Christmas, it is tinder-dry and highly 
inflammable by Christmas Eve. Around 
the tree piles of tissue-wrapped pack- 
ages nestle in a rug of cotton. All of 
this could start a fire on a rainy day. 

Of course, sparks should never get 
near a Christmas tree, but they do. 
Candles used to be the culprits that 
started our Christmas fires, They were 
not wholly to blame, however, because 
year-end fires are now fifty per cent 
greater than they were fifty years ago. 
We knéw that candle-lit trees were po- 
vontial tragedies, and we watched them 
carefully. Christmas light cireuits on 
which the insulation has become abraded 
can cause a fire. Sparks from electric 
vrains and other toys can be the begin- 
ning of a conflagration. The lights 
keep the tree so hot that a tiny spark 
is all that is needed to start a fire. 

Should we then do away with the 
Christmas tree? No. We need its 
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beauty. The fault is not in the tree, 
but in ourselves. We need to be edu- 
cated. The National Board of Under- 
writers, and the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association have a few precautions 
to offer: 


Do not buy a large tree. Set its base 
in a can of water and keep it in a cool 
place until just before Christmas. Do 
not have any fires or radiators turned 
on near it. Set it so it cannot possibly 
fall over. Do not place too near an 
outside door. Do not allow anyone to 
smoke near it. Be sure your light wires 
are not rubbed or worn. Don’t put in- 
flammable material under the tree. 
When any drying shows in the needles, 
take the tree outdoors at once. 


The doing of these things may not 
prevent all fires, but New York City 
cut down her Christmas tree fires sixty- 
five per cent in three years of educating 
the people to tree fire danger. There 
is no reason why your town and my 
town cannot do as well by following 
these rules. Another excellent precau- 
tion is to have trees sprayed with a fire- 
preventing compound before we buy 
them, or spray them ourselves before 
we set them up. 

In some states Christmas-tree fires in 
public places are now unknown because 
a law makes it mandatory that any tree 
put up where there is a seating capacity 
for more than five people must be 
sprayed before it can be used. The 
spraying of the tree will add a mite 
more to its cost, but what a small price 
to pay for peace of mind and safety! 


® Terry’s Tree 
(Continued from page 18) 


seemed. The motion stopped cautiously 
for a moment. Then something bounded 
across the snow in front of Terry. 

‘A snow rabbit! A nice big fat, 
friendly, white snow rabbit.’’ 

He wondered where it was going. 
‘‘Maybe home for supper,’’ thought 
Terry. Watching the rabbit, he remem- 
bered he was getting hungry himself. 
He began to follow the small footprints 
in the snow. Then suddenly he stopped. 

If the rabbit had made a track where 
his paws sank into the snow, his own 
boots must have made one, too! He for- 
got the rabbit, and turned to look for 
his path. There it was, sure enough. 
Two holes, side by side, one a little 
ahead of the other, where his boots had 
sunk in the smooth snow. 

How big the holes looked! 
one foot in. 
all right. 

Away he went, over the path, down 
and around the trees and bushes, 

He came to his snow angels. They 
were all over, and his footprints went 
from one place to another where he had 
lain in the snow. There were many 
prints, but no path here. The trees 
stood thick and bushy and still around 
him. 

Then straight ahead through the white 


He put 
They were his footprints 


branches he saw his red cap! He 
skipped toward it. 

‘‘Oh, here you are,’’ said Mother 
‘“‘T see Daddy just between those trees 
Which tree shall we get?’’ 

“‘T guess it’ll be one of these,’’ saic 
Daddy, coming up. ‘‘They are as gooc 
as any. But which one?’’ 

‘‘That tree with Terry’s cap is sur¢ 
good,’’ said Peter. ‘‘But it’s so big 
It has lots of branches and pine cones 
too. But how could we get it in the 
house? ’’ 

(Continued on page 31) 


e Christmas in a Drawer 
(Continued from page 6) 


too. As my cards come in this year, 
I will make up the new address book 
for the next year. You will never know 
how easy it is to prepare your Christ: 
mas cards for mailing until you have 
tried this method. 

In one end of this drawer are all 
of last year’s Christmas cards. From 
these I cut out Christmas trees and 
Santas and Christmas angels to deco: 
rate my gifts and packages to make 
them have an original look. The re: 
maining cards I send to an orphanage 
to be used in their scrapbooks. : 

When daughter and I get ready 4 
write the cards or wrap the gifts, ther 
is no confusion or consternation. We 
set up a-card table in the bedroom and 
open up two folding chairs. Then we 
pull out the Christmas drawer and ge 
to work. Everything is there—even t 
the stamps and a new bottle of ink. Th 
Christmas drawer makes this part of 
Christmas a lot of fun and gives us a 
smug feeling of being very efficient. 


BIBLE BOOK 
OF THE MONTH 


eS (Bea 


eight from the New Testament. 
two letters to Timothy have bee 
grouped for reading in a single mont 
The Old Testament list begins wi 
Genesis, a book of intense inte 
Amos and Hosea, eighth-century p 
ets, and Jeremiah and Ezekiel, prophets 
at the time of the fall of Jerusale 
are the other Old Testament books to be 
read. The New Testament books — 4 
clude the ‘‘Teaching’’ Gospel According 
to Matthew, four letters and Revela‘ 
Eight or more books can be rea 
one sitting. The remaining books | 
be divided into sections of conven 
length. The practice of reading 
at one sitting will make our Bi 
ing more effective. ed 
The Bible book for the month 
cember is Matthew. | :. ofa 


For Children 


| Asking questions isn’t unusual 
or a girl, especially a little one, 
sat Annot Sanders asked so many 
bout California, where she had 
ome to live, that soon she was 
nown as Little Miss Callie, by 
riscilla Holton Neff (Longmans, 
rreen Co., Inc., New York, 1955, 
16 pages, $2.50). Annot (or 
allie) had come to California all 
ye way from Boston alone to stay 
rith relatives, and what a wonder- 
il time she had. This is mighty 
jood reading for girls and boys on 
rainy day or even on a sunny 
lay when it’s too hot to play. 
Reading about make-believe girls 
nd boys is fun; reading about 
aal-live people is even more fun. 
o your children will enjoy Ernie 
yle: Boy from Back Home, by 
‘en Wilson (No. 88 of the Child- 
ood of Famous Americans Series, 
hobbs Merrill, Indianapolis, 1955, 
91 pages, $1.75). Ernie Pyle was 
ne of the most famous and best- 
ked newspaper correspondents of 
Vorld War II. This book is about 
is boyhood days back near Dana, 
ndiana and is full of interesting 
xperiences of a lively boy whose 
tomach always got afraid but 
rhose feet were very brave. The 
uthor does a very good job in 
king his boyhood days vivid, 
ped by Paul Laune’s illustra- 
Today’s children can hardly 
lize there ever was a time B.A. 
fore Airplanes. They will 
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understand better if they read 
The Wright Brothers: First to 
Fly, by Madge Haines and Leslie 
Morrill (Abingdon, Nashville, 
1955, 128 pages, $1.50). This 
book gives a quick survey of the 
lives of the two famous brothers 
from the time they experimented 
with kites as boys until they 
finally conquered the air at Kitty 
Hawk. The authors, husband and 
wife, are a writing team who have 
written several children’s books 
for schools and many articles. Lee 


James did the excellent illustra- - 


tions. % 


The lonely struggle of a boy for 
independence and education is the 
theme of The Phantom of the 
Bridge, by Leon Ware (West- 
minster Press, 1954, 206 pages, 
$2.50). Young Tommy Murname, 
his mother dead and his father a 
drunken petty criminal, growing 
up in the shadow of the great 
bridge, fights for his right to keep 
out of the hands of the ‘‘welfare’’ 
and to earn his own way. The 
role the bridge plays in his life 
provides a fascinating part of the 
story that will keep young readers 
buried ‘‘nose-deep’’ in the book. 

The early days of our nation 
provide unending opportunity for 
writers to find thrilling adventure 
stories to recount to modern youth. 
War Chant, by Dee Dunsing 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 


© Terry’s Tree 
(Continued from page 30) 


It was big. Terry could see that. 
But as he looked at it, it seemed so 
friendly and familiar with his cap se- 
curely in its branches that he did not 
wonder any longer how he would know 
their tree. He was sure that this was 
the one. He thought a minute; then 
he had an idea. 

‘‘Let’s make it little,’’ he said. 

And that is what they did. Daddy 
chopped it down just above his ‘head, 
and the tree top that fell was big and 
full, with pine cones, the special one 
they had come to get. 

Now that the sun had gone down, 
the air felt cold. But inside the ear, 
with the tree on top and the branches 
leaning lightly on the windows, Terry 
was warm and sleepy. He snuggled 
into a corner. He had found their tree. 

He could smell the piney smell of 
Christmas. As he closed his eyes, he 
saw the tree on Christmas morning with 
its bright balls and shining tinsel. And 
hanging merrily among the branches 
was his red cap. 


New York, 1954, 176 pages, $2.50), 
takes its readers back to the early 
history of Florida at the time of 
the Second Seminole War of 1836. 
Young Rod Wheeler knows the 
lore of the woods and puts it all 
to good use in playing a stirring 
part in conflict of Osceola and his 
braves with the government forces. 
History takes on the sense of liv- 
ing urgeney in this story. 

Popular writer for teen-agers, 
Betty Cavanna, does it again in 
her 6 on Easy Street, Westminster 
Press, Phila., 1954, 192 pages, 
$2.50). Deborah Sanford, under 
family compulsion, goes with them 
to Nantucket to run a small inn 
which they inherited. She is 
chiefly unhappy because going to 
Nantucket for the summer means 
leaving attractive Craig Vale be- 
hind. During the summer, through 
varied exciting experiences, she be- 
gins to grow up and finally dis- 
covers that she has had a wonder- 


ful summer. Your teen-agers will 


think they have had a good time, 
too, as they read this delightful 
story. Good reading, too, for the 
family circle. 


@ Communities Work for Christian Christmas 


In recent years there has been a trend toward a 
more Christian observance of Christmas in various 
communities in our country. 

This trend is revealed in city-wide decorations, in 
increased use of religious Christmas cards, in greater 
emphasis upon churchgoing, and in a growing tend- 
ency to discourage office parties that had become lit- 
tle more than drinking bouts. 

One of the most encouraging features of this trend 
lies in the fact that much of it is sponsored and 
promoted by the people themselves rather than by 
ministers and official church organizations. May 
their tribe increase until this trend has become a 
landslide, to mix figures a bit. 

Hearthstone urges its readers to study their own 
home observances of Christmas. A pointed question 
each person can ask as he looks at his own home this 
year is, Does Santa Clause play a larger part in our 
home than the Christ? If so, then start now to make 
yours a Christian Christmas, too! 


@ Combating Juvenile Delinquency 


The American Baptist Convention in May received 
a report on its ten-year-old Juvenile Protection Pro- 
gram as ‘‘embarrassingly successful.’’ Edward D. 
Rapp, director of the program, reported that his staff 
had received twice as many requests for assistance as 
it could fill. i 
_ Through local churches Mr. Rapp and his asso- 
clates make surveys to learn where changes in pro- 
gram are needed, train recreation leaders, and con- 
duet junior citizens’ camps for delinquent and pre- 
delinquent children. In every area where the pro- 
gram has operated, in some 150 churches in ten years, 
Juvenile delinquency has been dramatically reduced. 
Although this is a primary purpose, the program is 
more interested in giving ‘“‘a Christian chance to 
every child . . . not only in the form of teaching 
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and preaching, but by providing play space, rec 
reation programs, better housing, cleaner government 
and a chance to know people who live a Christiar 
life.’’ 

Hearthstone rejoices in the success of this progran 
and wishes greater ‘‘embarrassment’’ to the leader 
than ever! Funds should be forthcoming to exten 
the program to more and more churches in areas 0 
concentrated delinquency. 


@ Anthropologist Defines Love 


M. F. Ashley Montagu, in his book The Directio 
of Human Development (Harper’s, 1955, $5.00), de 
fines love as having the following qualities: é 

1. Love implies the possession of a feeling of dee 
involvement in another, and to love another mea 
to communicate that feeling of involvement to h m. 

2. Love is unconditional, it makes no bargains an 
trades with no one for anything. 4 

3. Love is supportive; love is firm. = 

4. Love is most needed by the human organis 
from the moment of birth. 

5. Love is reciprocal in its effects, and is as bene 
ficial to the giver as it is to the recipient. 3 

6. Love enlarges the capacities of the loved. 

7. Love elicits the nascent capacities of the lov 

8. Love is tender, joyful, fearless, creative. 

9. Love enables persons to treat life as an art 

10. Love is the best and most efficient process fo 
adapting human beings to their environment. 

11. Love for the person and for the species is th 
form of behavior having highest survival value. — 


Mr Montagu has done well, but Paul beat hin 
to it by nearly 2000 years! Mr Montagu’s <1 
a challenging one, however, and should be read 
all Christians. It asks us some embarrassing ques 
tions, which we may consider next month. i 


Meanwhile, in the words of the apostle, ‘‘above 
put on love.’’ . 
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